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“Well, Jack,” said Grandma Vnndcrberg, 
with a little anxious flush on her cheek, 
meeting tier grandson at the door. 

“Well, grandma,” echoed Jack, stamping 
tlie snow from his great hoots. 

“ I trust that you were pleased with your 
future wife,” began grandma, nervously, not 
knowing exactly what to say, as Jack threw 
himself lazily into an arm-chair before the 
glowing fire. 

“ I don’t know anything about my futuro 
wife," growled Jack, giving the fire an angry 
poke; “but if you mean Miss Earlston, I am 
pleased with her. She lias good sense; she 
ran away and wouldn’t sec mo at all, in spito 
of ail they could do. Left a nice little note 
for me, wherein she says nothing .would 
induce her to marry me, though she is sorry 
I am to lose my fortune on her account.” 

Orandma Vnndcrberg opened her eyes very 
wide, both in anger and amazement. 

“ Indeed! And what reasons does she give, 
pray? Isn't n Vnndcrberg good enough for 
one of those poor Earistons, I should like to 
know? What does her father say about it?” 

“O, ho only raves a little, coaxes ono 


minute and threatens the next; but what 
does it all amount to ? She always ruled the 
household, they say; ono of those haughty, 
headstrong, domineering women. I thank 
tlie fates that have ridded mo of her, gold 
and all! I'd rather die than bo bound for 
life to such a person!” 

“IIow do you know so much about her if 
you've never seen her?” asked grandma, 
curtly. 

“0, I know it by hearsay,” said Jack. 
“And now, grandma, please never let mo 
hear anything more of Miss Earlston or 
Uncle John’s will. Let the orphans and the 
heathen enjoy his money, and leave mo in 
peace.” 

“Well,” said grandma, drawing a long 
breath, “you can do without it much better 
than she can, I should judge; for she is so 
poor that she is obliged to bo her own seam¬ 
stress, even, and you have enough to support 
yourself decently, even without your profes¬ 
sion. Wo shall see what she’ll come to by- 
aml-by. I never liked tlie idea of your 
marrying into that family. The Vanderhergs 
always did look higher than the Earistons; 
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but I (bought as long as your Undo John 
was so sot upon it, and left all Ills fortune 
between you and that girl, provided you 
should marry, you had better see to it at 
ouce. “And grandma rocked herself violent¬ 
ly, never heeding that one of her rockers was 
entangled with a table leg. 

“ Well, grandma,” said lie, laughing, “ we’re 
perfectly satisfied to have it as it is, then. I 
always abhorred marriages gotten up in that 
way. The A r anderbergs all have a little spice 
of romance in them, and fall delightfully in 
love when their time comes, and have merry 
weddings, and boimie, simple-hearted little 
brides. Just think how stupid it would bo if 
I were obliged to bring that lofty, strong- 
minded, precise young woman, for such they 
say she le, to cloud our gay, bright, free-and- 
easy Dutch household!” 

“But money is money,” said grandma, 
smoothing her little lace-flounced apron 
thoughtfully, “ and it’s a good deal that you 
are throwing away—you and that foolish girl 
together.” 

“But how can I help it?” said Jack, hotly. 
“There, grandma, I forgot to wish you a 
merry Christmas, and you’ve forgotten to 
give me some dinner. I’m half famished.” 
And Jack strode away to the great dining¬ 
room, that was full of savory Christmas 
odors, though the table was bare. 

Grandma followed him, intent upon turkey 
and plum-pudding, though she still prated of 
Miss Earlston, unmindful of her favorite's 
request. 

“Ah,” said Jack, feasting ids appreciative 
nostrils, “ Christmas fare!’’ And presently the 
savory viands were smoking before him, and 
grandma pouring coffee for him with her 
own little, plump, wax-like hands. 

“My floor hoy!” said she, caressing his 
light curls. But Jack did not appear like one 
who needed pity, eating his dinner with all 
the zest of a hoy. 

“Grandma thought, “There are people 
who think heaps of you if Miss Earlston does 
reject you.” And Jack, reading it in her 
face, dropped his knife and fork to kiss her, 
scarcely stopping to wipe all the gravy from 
Ids blonde mustache. 

There was a light clinking of glasses from 
the other side of the room, and there was a 
little, dark, somewhat amused face just o’er- 
topping the sideboard. Jack reddened to Ids 
temples, and Grandma Yandcrbcrg looked 
up with questioning displeasure. 

“ I hog your pardon,” said the little crea¬ 


ture, sweeping towards the door, glass in 
hand. “I was mixing Tilly’s drops.” 

“Where in the world did you pick up that 
little brownie, grandma? ■ Who is she?” said 
Jack, as the door closed behind her. 

“ 0, the new governess, Miss Lamoiit,” said 
grandma. “I wisli that she didn’t movo 
about quite so softly. She annoys me, always 
appearing right before one’s face when one 
least expects her.” 

11 But do you like her, grandma?” 

“I can hardly toll so soon. She seems 
amiable, and is accomplished. She sings 
charmingly.” 

“I am glad of that,” said Jack, swallowing 
the last of his plum-pudding. “ She may be 
able to make something out of that shrill, 
high voice of Tilly’s. There’s enough of it, 
I’m sure, if it were only a little more musical. 
By the way, where are the children? I 
expected a raid on my pockets long before 
tliis time.” 

“Did Mr. Earlston make any apologies?” 
began grandma, again, never heeding Jack’s 
question. 

Jack shrugged his shoulders Impatiently; 
but to his relief the door opened just then, 
and a troop of little noisy feet came rushing 
into the room—Bess, and Mab, and Tilly. 

“What did you bring us, Jack?” they 
shouted in chorus, thrusting their little 
chubby hands into his pockets. 

“Hands off!” said Jack, laughingly. “I 
don’t carry valuables about in my pockets; 
but perhaps I have had an interview with 
Santa Claus. Wo shall see.” 

And with Bess throned on his shoulder, 
they went to inspect the contents of a mys¬ 
terious looking box in the hall, which inspec¬ 
tion proved highly satisfactory. 

“It isn’t Christmas until tomorrow; hut 
these are only Jack’s gifts, net Santa Claus’s, 
at all,” explained Bess to Miss Lamont, who 
was called as a mark of special favor to seo 
the pretty tilings. 

“But, Jack,” said Tilly, with her mouth 
full of sugar-plums, “Jenny said that you 
were gone away to marry Miss Early, or some 
such name as that. Where is she? Aren’t 
you going to live here?” 

Jack was engaged in putting a puzzle to¬ 
gether for Mah, and made no reply. 

“She said you were going to marry her 
because Uncle John wanted yon to, and left 
you some money if you would,” persisted 
Tilly. 

Jack loolsed up, red and angry, meeting tlio 
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deep brown eyes of Miss Laniont fixed curi¬ 
ously upon bim, mul for sonio indefinable 
reason sbo blushed scarlet, and seemed much 
confused, also. Jack thought it must lmvo 
been through sympathy. 

“ What a queer little thing she is 1” thought 
Jack, as she proceeded with much tact to 
distract Tilly's attention from tlio unfortu¬ 
nate subject. "Pretty, too, with all that color 
in her face, though I thought her fearfully 
plain at first. I wonder where grandma 
found her.” 

It was Christmas evening, and Christmas 
evenings wero always merry Indeed' at the 
Vandcrberg mansion. The great rooms wero 
all aglow with ruddy light, great fires glit¬ 
tering on the broad, hospitable-looking 
hearths, and everywhere a cheery bustle, 
laughter and gay voices. Miss Laniont part¬ 
ed the curtains to let the light shine out onto 
the snow, and stood there, listening to tlio 
wind that came in gleeful blasts up the long 
garden avenue and died In the branches of tlio 
snow-laden evergreens by the door. Tilly 
and Mab came dancing up behind her to 
twist holly berries into her hair. 

“What splendid hair you have, Miss 
Laniont!” said Tilly, parting the thick, wavy 
folds behind her car. “Why don’t you dress 
it differently, and wear flowers and ribbons 
as Cousin Lily does? You’d bo quite pretty 
if you didn’t dress yourself after such a prim 
fashion. Grandma says so. Jack thinks 
you’re pretty, any way. I heard him toll Lily 
so this morning.” 

“Do you repeat everything you hear?” 
scolded Jack, with a laugh, however, to 
contradict his tone. 

Miss Lament's blush was so deep that it 
did not leave her cheeks for the wholo 
evening. 

“Don’t you'like to look pretty and wear 
pretty things?’’ questioned Mab. 

“Yes,” said Miss Laniont, laughing. “I’d 
like to wear pearls, and satin, and laces. I’d 
like to be as dainty as a queen, if I could.” 

“So would I," said Tilly, “and live in a 
palace where the floors wero all paved with 
diamonds, as the fairy princess did in tlio 
story-book. If you had a lot of money you 
wouldn’t have to bo a governess, would you, 
Miss Laniont? If I had a good deal, I’d give 
you some. Grandma's rich, but Jack isn’t, 
Grandma says lie doesn’t care anything about 
money.” 

Miss Lament's eyes .danced with amuse¬ 
ment, and she expressed herself as being very 


grateful to Tilly for her sympathy ; but Jack 
looked angry and embarrassed. He seated 
lilmsclf at tlio great old-fashioned organ, and 
a grand Christmas anthem aroso from under 
the touch of his restless fingers. Even Tilly 
was silenced by Its spell—tlio wonderful 
music now sobbing Itself almost into silence, 
now bursting forth into tlio full joy of a world 
redeemed. A new light kindled hi Miss 
Lamont’s grave, brown eyes, and moved by 
some sudden impulse, she suffered her voice 
to mingle with the music— 

“ Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 

A divine joy seemed to ring in tlio clear 
soprano as it soared away in its perfect 
melody,and then died softly away into a 
slow, sweet chant, tender, and deep, and 
solemn. There was a perfect silence in tlio 
room when she finished. Jack turned to look 
at her with a strange glow in his deep gray 
eyes, and behold the littlo brown thing whom 
he had condescended to call pretty had passed 
through some magical change into a beauty] 
Her dusky brown eyes were all aglow with 
light, tlio color on her checks was as splendid 
ns that of the red camolias which flushed the 
alabaster rose by her side, and the grave and 
usually somowlint drooping mouth just parted 
over the littlo milk-white teeth, was all fresh 
and ilcwy, and full of littlo.trcnnilous curves. 
Meeting Ills steadfast, admiring gaze, she hid 
her eyes under a veil of curling lashes, but 
seemed in no wise displeased. Grandma 
Vamlerberg moved uneasily in her chair, and 
sent Miss Laniont in search of Tilly, whose 
long stillness suggested mischief. Jack in¬ 
wardly rendered earnest thanks to the fates 
who had averted his marriage with Miss 
Earlston, 

“IVlmt a splendid voice that girl has!” said 
Cousin Lily, as the governess flitted away. 

“ Yes,” said grandma; “ but I’m afraid she’s 
too forward. I don’t know anything about 
her, either. She didn’t bring any recom¬ 
mendations; says she never served in tho 
capacity of governess before.” 

Jack indulged in a comical littlo grimaco 
from behind grandma’s chair; but he prayed 
for wisdom, and wisdom bade him be silent 
now. 

“She seems ladylike, I’m sure,” said Lily; 
“but she has rather peculiar manners, and is 
such a quick, restless little thing! Slio 
fascinates njo strangely.” 

“I don’t like fascinating governesses,” said 
grandma, curtly, shrugging her little round 
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shoulders. “I dare say sho will be well 
enough if wo don’t spoil her.' ’ 

Mbs Lamont was engaged nearly all day 
with the children; the evenings were her 
own. Jack had taken a sudden interest in 
the schoolroom, and made his appearance 
there not unfrcquenlly by means of the back 
stairs. 

“Jack likes to hear us recite our French 
verbs; he says we blunder so comically,” 
said Tilly, one morning, at the breakfast- 
table. “lie comes up to the schoolroom 
every day, and stays a long time; but ho 
never used to when Miss Sharpe was here.” 

Miss Lamont bent her head very low over 
her coffee, and Jack, with an unusual redness 
in his face, looked daggers at the unconscious 
mischief-maker. Grandma Vanderborg’s face 
was a study for a painter. She concluded 
that it was time she should be interested in 
the French vcrb3, also, and accordingly estab¬ 
lished herself in the schoolroom with her 
work-basket, forgetting the cosy sitting-room 
fire, ami the velvet cushions, and bearing the 
torturing headache which the continual buzz 
gave her like a martyr. 

Jack consoled himself, meanwhile, by rais¬ 
ing a commotion among the servants, which, 
tor a little time, had the desired effect of 
distracting the old lady’s attention from the 
French verbs, and bringing her out of the 
schoolroom to superintend the discordant 
affairs of the household. Miss Lamont was 
always provokingly the same in her bearing 
towards him; carelessly friendly, never really 
indifferent. Like the maiden in the song, 
she neither bade him go nor stay. 

She had fallen into the habit of keeping her 
room the whole evening, of late. Jack racked 
his brain for pretexts to bring her down stairs, 
lie played the grandest music on the old 
organ to lure her, coaxed Ills violin into the 
most inviting strains; then he would suggest 
a dance to the children that she might bo 
called to play for them, or invent games that 
made them so wild with glee that they would 
invariably run for her to share their pleasure. 
The music was generally a failure, but sbe 
could not well refuse to make her appearance 
when the children requested it. Grandma 
Vandcrbcrg began to look upon her more ap¬ 
provingly, though she talked of sending her 
away. 

“If he were only safely married to Miss 
Earlston!” she said to herself over and over 
again. 

The covers of the law books In Jack’s study 


grew very dusty, and he went wandering 
about the house with a restless light in his 
bright eyes. The white winter days were 
short and dreary. Grandma Yanderberg 
dozed in her chair by the fireside, the children 
were cross over their lessons in the cold 
schoolroom, and even Miss Lamont was 
growing a little pale and dispirited. The 
evenings were merry enough, for there were 
almost always visitors there, though Miss La¬ 
mont was rarely one of the group in tho 
parlor, because Grandma Yanderberg was 
not particular in inviting her to be, perhaps. 
But one day Jack, returning from a twilight 
walk, found her sitting with the children in 
the firelight, to whom she was relating mar¬ 
vellous stories of the little fairy people. IIo 
did not hesitate to make himself one of tho 
circle, though his comments on and additions 
to the tales elicited much displeasure from 
the children. 

“ I’ll call grandma to lake you away if you 
can’t behave yourself, and keep quiet!” said 
Tilly, with stern meaning in look and tone. 

Whereupon Jack concluded to behave him¬ 
self, and Miss Lamont was induced torolato 
another story, which, by request, was ,L Tho 
fair one with the golden locks.” When it 
was finished, her small hearers drew a long 
breath of delight. 

“IIow long did you say her hair was?” said 
Tilly. “So long that it reached to the hem of 
her robe? Pooh! that wasn’t so very long, 
either. Yotirs is almost as long as that; let’s 
see if it isn’t!” 

And before Miss Lamont had time to re¬ 
monstrate, the rude little tiling had pulled 
one of the glossy coils of her hair out of its 
fastening, and the sliver comb which confined 
the whole silken mass fell out on to the floor. 

Jack stooped to pick it up and restore it to 
its owner, when a name marked on the inside 
attracted his attention; a familiar name, very 
plainly engraved in large, distinct letters, but 
it was not that of Miss Lamont. 

Miss Lamont seemed strangely agitated, and 
reached her hand out eagerly for the comb. 
He surrendered It silently, too bewildered to 
speak. Then a sudden light dawned upon 
him, and he wondered that he had never 
noticed before the strange resemblance be¬ 
tween Miss Lamont’s face with its clear brown 
skin and ever-changing eyes, and that of tho 
little girl he used to play with during his 
visits at Uncle John’s; and that little girl 
was Agatha Earlston! 

Miss Lamont gathered up her hair with 
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tremulous fingers, am) even the tips of her 
tiny cars wore scarlet. 

“Are you so nngry?” faltered Tilly, regard¬ 
ing her wonderingly. 

She laughed, and Tilly was relieved, though 
it was a little vexed, embarrassed laugh, and 
she would not lift her eyes to accompany it as 
she usually did. 

“ Is your name Agatlia?” queried Jack, 
pretending not to notice her confusion, hut 
searching her face with very steady, bright 
eyes. 

The sharp, shrill summons of the tea-bell 
saved her from replying, and tea restored her 
to her wonted composure. She lifted her eyes 
to Jack’s like the most dauntless of mortals, 
but she ate her bread and butter in silence, 
while Jack was recklessly merry that Grand¬ 
ma Vandcrberg looked at him with surprise, 
over the rims of her spectacles. 

”1 wonder what has come over Jack, now!” 
she thought, half-anxiously,for she was always 
trying to account for his moods, now-a-days, 
to see if she could possibly lay them to the 
influence of that shy little Lamont. 

After tea Miss Lamont was flitting away up 
stairs, but the children caught her on tho 
landing, 

“ O Miss Lamont, you promised to stay in 
the drawing-room and tell us some riddles to¬ 
night!” they exclaimed, ail in a breath. 

“No, no riddles now,” said Jack, appearing 
suddenly. “I want Miss Lamont to answer 
a riddle forme. Scamper away, and you’ll find 
a paper of bonbons on tho hall table. May I 
not speak to you, one moment?” ho asked, as 
the children disappeared. 

She turned her face towards him, but was 
silent, and Jack fancied that she looked stern 
and cold. I’or a moment his heart sank 
within him. 

“O Agatha,” ho began, passionately, after a 
little silence. “ I cannot love you less, now 
that I knoty you ns Miss Eariston. Must I 
give you up because of that hateful scheme of 
Uncle John’s?” 

“No, Jack,” she faltered, *' not if you really 
love me. But what must you think of me?” 

“Think?” exclaimed Jack, forgettingevery- 
thing in his joy. “ I think you’re ati angel!” 

“ But you must think it so strange that 1 
should ho here under these circumstances. 
Believe me, Jack, my coming hero to livo 
under the same roof witii you was purely ac¬ 
cidental. I engaged myself to your grand¬ 
mother as governess to your little half-sisters 
before I knew her name. I only knew that 


she was a friend of my cousin, Mrs. Ilcrbort. 
I left homo, as you know, because my fattier 
was determined that I should marry you, and 
1 was determined to do no such thing. I 
always had a great aversion to marriages 
brought about in that fashion—marriages 
where people are bargained away for money 
by their relations. I liad never seen you 
since we were children, hut I was determined 
not to like you. I hated the very sound of 
yonr name, I was so foolish and wicked; and 
when I discovered who my employers were my 
first thought was to find some excuse for 
leaving immediately. Then I saw you, and 
gave up that idea at once, though I feared to 
remain, expecting every day that you would 
discover Miss Eariston in the governess. I 
gave my name as Agatha Lamont, you know, 
and I fancied that you knew that my middlo 
name was Lamont, and neither that nor 
Agatha is a common name. Have you not 
suspected me a long time ? or why were you 
so sure that I was Miss Eariston, because I 
wove a comb with Miss Enrlston’s name on 
it? She might have presonted it to me, or I 
might have stolen it, for might you knew!” 

“ I never once thought of you in connection 
with Miss Eariston,” said Jack, “ else I should 
not have fallen in love with you at first, as I 
did. I was prejudiced against her, even as 
you were against me. I went to see her 
against my will, I assure you, and was not a 
little relieved when I found that she had 
flown; though I must confess that I was a 
little chagrined, also. But when I saw that 
name on the comb—Agatha L. Eariston—I 
was fairly dazed for an instant, then tho truth 
flashed over mo. I looked hack to see how 
Agatha Eariston looked when she was a littlo 
girl, and found that she was strangely like 
you. I always imagined that I hnd met you 
somewhere before, and have noticed when I 
have mentioned the fact to you that you 
seemed somewhat confused.” 

“You have not conquered your prqjudlco 
against Miss Eariston yet, have you, Jack?” 
said Agatha, laughing; “but inino against 
_Jack Vandcrberg lias vanished entirely.” 

“ No,” said Jack, “ but then you wont bo 
Miss Eariston any more, but Mrs. Jack 
Vandcrberg.” 

Sbc laughed and uttered a few mocking 
words, but Jack was in no wise disconcerted. 

The next day Miss Lamont begged Grand¬ 
ma Vandcrberg to allow heraweek’s vacation, 
unexpected business called her to town. Tho 
old lady hesitated, but finally gave her cou- 
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sent to it, as tlio children had kept up tlicir 
lessons through half the holidays. And in 
the meantime Jack’s doings were amazing. lie 
forsook law altogether, and set ah out beautify¬ 
ing the house, filling up the long deserted 
south room for himself, fit for a queen’s 
boudoir, with delicate draperies and sunny 
pictures, and dainty little statuettes, and that 
in the dead of winter, tool Grandma Van- 
derberg concluded that he had parted with 
his senses. 

Miss Lamont came back at the end of the 
week as radiant as a rose. She had grown 
pretty since she first appeared at the Vander- 
berg mansion. Gramlina Yanderberg was 
glad to see her, for she felt quite attracted to 
her, and decided in her own mind to keep her 
as long as she could, now Jack had ceased to 
make such a fool of her, 

“Grandma,” said Jack, on the day after 
Miss Lamont’s arrival, “ there’s going to be 
a wedding in the church this evening.” 

“Indeed,” said grandma, snapping her 
little bright eyes, for she was always on the 
alert for weddings, “Who’s going to he 
married, Jack? Dana and Miss Fuller?” 

“0, it’s a secret,” said Jack, “ they wisli it 
to be a surprise.” 

“Nonsense,” said grandma. “I shouldn’t 
wonder if it was yourself, only I don’t know 
Who you’d find to marry you!” 

Grandma Yanderberg didn’t know what 
prompted her, but she dressed in her very 
best to go to that wedding, though it didn’t 
matter, as she wasn’t invited to the reception 
which was to come after the ceremony at 
church. She imagined that the couple must 
be strangers. But for all tlmt she was won¬ 
derful in lace and lavender ribbon. 

“ I wonder where Jack is,” she thought, for 
the carriage was waiting at the door, and the 
children, who, through Jack’s influence wore 
allowed to go to the wedding, for a wonder, 
were waiting impatiently on the steps. 

“ Mr. Jack’s gone,” said the driver, in an¬ 
swer to her inquiry whether he had seen 
him. “ I just drove him down.” 

“Strange!” exclaimed she. “I wonder if 


Miss Lamont wouldn’t like to go? There’s 
room in the carriage; run up stairs and ask 
her, Tilly, and tell her to hurry. We’ve no 
time to spare.” 

But no Miss Lamont was to he found, and 
grandma was in a greatly disturbed state of 
mind all the way to church, for fear that 
Jack had taken her to the wedding. But she 
did not lack for escorts when the carriage at 
last reached the church. Grandma wondered 
why they favored her so, especially when one 
of the ushers with a white rose iu his button¬ 
hole rushed down the steps to assist her out 
of the carriage, still more so, when he placed 
her in the foremost seat among the invited 
guests. But whore was Jack? she couldn’t 
see him anywhere. But she hadn’t time to 
wonder long, for the organ began to throb and 
thrill with the jubilant music of the Wedding 
March, and far down the long aisle, like a 
white cloud, appeared the bridal party. Thero 
was a fragrance of orange blossoms, a silken 
stir; every eye was turned towards them as 
they advanced towards the altar. 

“Good heavens! if it isn’t Jack!” said 
grandma, half aloud, and when she saw who 
was by his side she came near fainting. “ O, 
that artful little Lamont!” She recovered her¬ 
self sufiiclently to sec, and to give Jack such 
a look .as never happy bridegroom met before, 
as he stood ready to breathe his vows by the 
altar. lie bad always been her pride, and for 
him to throw himself away thus! It was more 
than she could bear. Then like one in a 
dream she heard the clergyman pronounce this 
name, Agatha Lamont Earlston, and burst 
into tears behind her fan, 

She neither saw liow strangely beautiful 
Agatha looked as she made her responses in; 
such clear, distinct tones, nor how handsome,; 
and proud, and happy Jack looked as ho listen¬ 
ed to them, nor heard the sweet, impressive 
service at all. The lights wavered and danced 
before her eyes, and she seemed to be envel¬ 
oped in rainbows. The scene was too joyful, 
she thought, to be a reality. And altogether 
tho winter hells never pealed for a happier 
bridal. 
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FELIX ERROL. 

BY CATIIABDTE EABXSHAW. 


It was not a picturesque place, but there 
was something quietly beautiful about it, even 
seen in the whiteness'of snow, and under an 
iron sky of February. The low hills, grouped 
almost around the village, suggested some¬ 
how, the soft greenery of the place in sum¬ 
mer; and the dreamy brook, almost a river, 
that flowed so slowly in its dreamings that it 
was stiffly frozen now, told of many delicious 
nooks when a July sun glinted on its waters. 

A man riding into the village through its 
main streets, sitting in a dainty cutter, and 
behind a shining, fiery-looking horse, thought 
all this as he reined in that horse to a walk. 

44 I'd like to try for a trout in that brook,'” 
he said to himself, “and I believe I’ll run 
down here next summer. It would be a 
thousand times better than the places I 
usually visit. Rather slow here now, I fancy. 
I should die of inanition in a week.” 

As he thought thus, from a little red school- 
house near, the children came pouring out, 
some twenty of them, and in the next mo¬ 
ment, as if in a hurry, the teacher appeared, 
hurriedly drawing her shawl and hood closer 
as she came down the narrow path in the snow. 

The man involuntarily checked his horse to 
a slower walk. IJe had now just reached the 
fence opposite the schoolliousc. 

“O Jupiter!” his full and handsome lips 
murmured, behind the beard, “I must paint 
her picture—perhaps taste her mouth—how 
divine a mouth!’’ 

No woman hearing him would have thought 
that tone or those words agreeable, though he 
who said them owned a faultless face, and 
was apparently the most tender and chival¬ 
rous of men. Few women had ever divined 
the true character of Felix Errol, and least of 
all was it likely that this woman could. 

In the next instant he had uttered the ex¬ 
clamation “Ah!” and had jumped from the 
sleigh and was bending solicitously over her, 
for just as she let go the gate, she slipped and 
fell. lie bent over her, a solicitous and flatter¬ 
ing respect in his manner, and raised her upon 
his arm. 

“Are you hurt?” the girl faintly heard a 
low, melodious voice ask, and m that one in¬ 
stant, despite all that in her life that should 
have counteracted any such influence, in that 


moment was the first slight step made in that 
path she was to walk. 

Rachel Oakhurst, struggling against the 
deadly faintness the pain in her ankle caused 
her, answered, 44 1 believe so,” and then lost 
sight and sense of everything. 

A smile of pleasure mingled with the look 
of concern upon the man's face as he took 
her in his arms and put her carefully upon 
the seat of his cutter. He sat down beside 
her and chafed her hands with snow, and 
laid handfuls of it upon her temples. 

While lie labored to restore her, he noticed 
more closely the beauty and grace of feature 
which had first attracted him. 

Palely olive was her face; the forehead 
pure and broad, with eyes beneath it of a soft, 
pleading brown; lips not full, but naturally 
crimson, with the faintest indescribable curve 
in them that suggested somewhere a lack of 
strength of character. 

“ What a fortunate fellow I am!” he was 
saying to himself, when she opened her eyes 
and met the deep gaze of his own. 

“You are better,” he said, softly. “lam 
afraid you have sprained your ankle.” 

He deftly arranged the furs about her in a 
way that left her perfectly at ease, though 
feeling strangely, with an unwonted pleasure 
that she inspired in this stranger the most 
pleasing and the most respectful admiration. 

“Yes, I must have hurt my ankle,” she 
said, in a very weak voice, for the pain was 
intense, though something had called a flush 
to her cheeks. 

He gathered up the lines, and said: 

44 You will permit me to drive you home.” 

44 1 am sorry to trouble you,” she murmured, 
indistinctly, feeling on the verge of fainting. 

“Which way?” he inquired, ignoring her 
remark. 

“ Straight on,” she replied, “ the house next 
to the church, this side;” then she sank back, 
and clasped her hands tightly, her eyes closed, 
her heart thankful for the speed to which the 
stranger put his horse. 

When the sleigh had almost reached the 
little brown house she had designated, they 
met a young man trudging through the snow, 
his arms swinging vigorously, and his head 
bent as he walked. 
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Stepping aside for tlie sleigli to pass, he 
raised his eyes, and his face grew scarlet with 
astonishment, and at first a slight tinge of 
anger was mingled with it. 

Errol saw him, though he gave no sign of it. 

As the sleigh drew up before the farmhouse 
door, the young man stood and watched it, 
then suddenly sprang forward, pushed the 
stranger almost rudely aside, and took Rachel 
in his arms and carried her up to the door. 

Bacliel could not speak, but she looked her 
surprise, for she had not seen him before. 
Half ashamed of his impetuosity, the young 
man averted his eyes from the glance of the 
girl, and, in silence, passed by the questions of 
Mrs. Oakhurst who hurriedly pulled the 
lounge to the fire and gently laid Rachel on it. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Edgar Spenser, 
looking towards Errol, who leaned against the 
door, “ Miss Oakhurst is my friend and I was 
very much alarmed by. her pale face.” 

Errol smiled, and made a gesture with his 
hand as if it were an offence easily forgiven. 

For an instant the two men looked at each 
other, Spenser, browned and bearded, with 
erect mien and noble face, took the gaze of 
that slender and graceful man, with his defer¬ 
ential, patrician face, his deep and powerful 
gray eyes, and from that moment the two 
instinctively'hated each other. 

“Will you go for the doctor, Edgar?” said 
Mrs. Oakhurst; “something must be applied 
to allay the swelling and the pain.” 

Spenser left the room, and Mrs. Oakhurst, 
looking admiringly at the handsome stranger, 
feeling unknowingly that personal magnetism 
Which he exerted in greater or less degree 
over all women, and many men, advanced to¬ 
wards him and said: 

Accept my thanks for your kindness to my 
daughter. She would have suffered still more 
but for your attention.” 

“Iam very glad I could serve you, or her,” 
he replied; “ forgive me if I persist in remain¬ 
ing until I know the doctor's verdict Such 
accidents are very troublesome sometimes.” 

Racbel, lying there with closed eyes, heard 
his sweet, deep voice talking with her mother, 
heard it without knowing or caring what 
were the words, but she vaguely knew there 
was something powerfully attractive in those 
tones as there was in tEe face that had bent 
so solicitously above hers. 

Errol knew better than to linger too long, 
and when the doctor had said it was a severe 
sprain and would take weeks to recover 
wholly, he bade them adieu and rode up into 


the yard of the only hotel in tlie town. The 
landlord was obsequious, for hi this season a 
guest was rare. 

“ I will take your best room for a week or 
two,” carelessly said Errol, and lugged up to 
that room his sketch book and portmanteau. 

He had intended to stop only for a hurried 
dinner and then push on to the city, but with 
his usual ease he had said to himself that he 
could find a few winter sketches here which 
would be something new. He threw himself 
before the newly-kindled fire in his room, aud 
waved the servant away who had some in 
with a light 

The man's face was not so much evil a 3 
reckless and selfish—and that, indeed, is evil 
enough. A selfish Sybarite lie looked, despite 
his homely surroundings, as he sat with his 
feet stretched towards the blaze, his white 
hand slowly smoothing the golden, Vandyke 
shaped beard, his eyes having a dreamy smile 
in them. He took out his cigar-case, and lit 
his cigar, saying: 

“ These little country places are not so bad, 
after all. What a piquant little game that 
young ploughman will make it! Well, let me 
have a bit of recreation in the shape of a 
harmless flirtation, then back to town and to 
work.” Then, musingly watching the smoke, 
“Curious how that girl will settle down into 
a humdrum old matron, by Jove 1” 

Felix Errol tramped over the fields with Ilia 
sketch book under his arm, aDd during his 
stay in tlie country made two or three master¬ 
ly sketches, for the man was talented, nnd 
had already mounted high upon the ladder. 
But almost every evening found him in the 
room which held Racbel Oakhurst, showing 
his sketches, talking glowingly of his future 
and his art, reading to her, sitting on a low 
seat near her lounge, every movement too 
graceful; every glance of eyes expressing 
much, but suggesting more to the girl who 
lay and listened, her heart roused, her whole 
life stirred deeply, but never satisfied. 

There came a flush and fever to her life, a 
terrible longing for some vague, indefinite 
something which banished forever from her 
the calm content, the certain joy, she had 
known before he came—while she looked for¬ 
ward to a life with Edgar Spenser. She 
looked forward to that now, but with an un¬ 
comfortable dullness that seemed almost re¬ 
gret. The girl drank the cup which that man 
held to her lips, without strength to refuse it 
What could the innocent, the weak and un¬ 
sophisticated country girl do in combat against 
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a danger she did not even know? that Errol 
took good care she should not know? Ho 
one, surely not Rachel or her mother, knew 
the kind of man who had come to be a con¬ 
stant and expected visitor. Even Hr. Oak- 
hurst, gruff and suspicious at first, yielded to 
the charm of Errol’s manner and was loud in 
his praises. 

March had long since come, bearing in its 
last days some faint and sweet premonition 
of the June that was in so near a future. 
There had been an early thaw, and patches 
of gray meadow and field appeared under the 
warm sun rays. 

Back of the schoolhouse upon a little knoll, 
half a dozen pine trees made a favorite spot 
in summer, and apparently the soft wind had 
tempted Errol to walk back and forth there 
when Rachel’s school was usually dismissed. 

Spenser, walking by, saw him there, and in 
a moment more the children came flocking 
out The lithe, elegant figure, with its 
eternal sketch-book under its arm, paused In 
its walk and leaned against a tree, watching 
for Rachel. 

Spenser, his eyes flashing fire, all the un¬ 
happiness he had known for the past few 
weeks goading him to a fury of jealousy and 
suspicion, walked on out of sight, but not out 
of sight of the schoolhouse. 

It seemed to his throbbing eyes that Rachel 
never would come out; then he began to 
hope it was not an assignation—that she did 
not know the artist was there, as he had first 
thought she did; and a gleam of hope dawned 
in his soul as he thought. During the five 
minutes he stood, he went over again in his 
mind, as he was continually doing now, all 
the phases of the changes in Rachel, flow 
of late she had actually avoided him, had 
shrunk from his eyes, had colored and with¬ 
drew if he had touched her, ever so slightly— 
how last night he had begged for a parting 
kiss, and she had murmured something about 
being not worthy, and he had fiercely asked; 

“Were her lips, then, another’s?”” 

She had not replied, save to hide her head 
on his arm and beg him to be patient with 
her. How long was this to last? 

Finally the schoolhouse door opened and 
she came out. Spenser’s heart beat suffocat¬ 
ingly. She glanced up at the little grove, and 
Errol came down, walking rapidly. He 
stooped tenderly and devotedly toward her, 
seemed to say something in a low voice, then 
gave her his arm, and they walked off slowly 
over the fcrqwii, sodden fields. 


Spenspr turned away and went home, with* 
death In his souk Why, of all the times he 
had happened to see them together, did it 
seem as if the sight would kill him ? It had 
been all he could bear before, but now he felt 
a horrible sword stabbing his very life. 

He tried to keep away from her home, but 
he could not; and two hours later, when the 
twilight had deepened into night, he went up 
the narrow foot-way and opened the door 
slowly, with some misgiving in his heart 

“Rachel has not come in yet,” said her 
mother. “She said Mr. Errol had asked her 
to‘come up to the hotel to see a large paint¬ 
ing of his, after school, and I suppose she’s 
gone. She’ll soon be back, though.” 

Spenser sat down and took up a book, but 
he could not read. Then he listened, with 
apparent calmness, to the praises Mrs. Oak- 
hurst lavished upon the' artist Thus two 
hours went by, and both of them began ts 
look for the return of Rachel. Every minute 
added a fiercer heat to the flame burning in 
Spenser’s veins. Lot him see her once more, 
and he would restore her promise—he could 
not hold her by such an empty form of words. 

At precisely nine o’clock Mr. Oakhurst 
came in, and, as usual, if Rachel was not 
visible as he pulled off his'boots, he asked: 

“Where’s sis?” 

“Time she was back, high time I” he mut¬ 
tered, when he was told. “ Hadn’t you better 
go over and fetch her, Edgar?” he asked, 
looking at the young man wli* sat the other 
side of the fire, shading his eyes with his hand. 

“ He’ll accompany her, of course,” was the 
reply, in a low, quiet voice. 

In an hour more Mrs. Oakhurst began to 
fidget about the room—to go to the door and 
look out, and peep restlessly behind the 
curtains into the moonlight night. 

“It’s a shame,” she said, at last “Mr. 
Errol don’t know what propriety is in the 
country.” 

“Rachel knows, any way,” remarked the 
father. “ But I’m too tired to sit up; most 
’leven.” And the farmer stupidly disappeared 
into his bedroom. 

“ I shan’t go to bed until she comes,” Mrs. 
Oakhurst said, growing more wide awake 
every minute, her thin, nervous face becom¬ 
ing paler and more alive. 

As for Spenser, he sat in utter silence, a 
powerful dislike upon him toward the idea of 
going over to the hotel and bringing the girl 
back. She was acting of her own free-will; 
he would not appear and force her to walk 
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home with him. Let her go her own way. 
But he did wish she would not set the gossips 
of the village talkiug. He had received pity¬ 
ing or suspicious looks already. 

The night wore on. The church close by 
rang out one, and with that sound the mother 
brought her shawl, and said: 

“She must have fallen on the road—her 
ankle is not strong—and we have let her stay 
all this time.” 

Spenser buttoned his coat, thinking to him¬ 
self, “She would not be alone.” But he 
could not bear this waiting longer. 

The two walked hurriedly along toward 
the hotel, which was nearly three quarters of 
a mile distant. They did not say a word; 
the mother looked’along the muddy road, as 
if expecting to find her daughter in those 
black puddles that gleamed so in tbe moon¬ 
light, for o full moon rode .in the heavens. 

The hotel was dark, no light shone in any 
window. Mrs. Oakliurst advanced to knock, 
when Spenser took hold of her arm, saying, 
hoarsely: 

u What are you going to tell them?” 

“I shall ask if my daughter is here, of 
course.” 

“With whom? What will they think?” 
he asked, with white lips. And the mother 
started back, exclaiming: 

“My God! Do you mean to say—■” 

£ “ That whatever is the cause of this, the 
accursed fools will talk!” Spenser said, in 
that concentrated voice that means so much. 

“ But I must ask for her,” she said. 

“ Do not mention him,” was the reply. 

After much knocking, the landlord put his 
head out of the window, and exclaimed: 

“ Bless my soul! It’s Mrs. Oakliurst!” 

“What time in the afternoon did Rachel 
leave here?” asked Mrs. Oakliurst. 

The man replied with the utmost surprise: 

“She hasn’t been here. I saw her walking 
across the field with Mr. Errol this afternoon, 
but he left in the half-past five train. He’s 
gone for good.” 

The two would not stay to answer any 
questions that were flung down at them, but 
turned away and walked rapidly homeward. 
The woman’s face wore a scared look—a 
look that betrayed that all her thoughts and 
hopes had been betrayed, made false in a 
way she could not yet understand. 

But Spenser’s face-showed no such appear¬ 
ance. The high and frank courage always 
evident there, was changed to some dogged 
and relentless resolve. There was a dagger¬ 


like gleam in his eyes, and his pale lips shut 
with a firmness never to be melted. 

The two did not speak until they had 
reached the farmhouse door,then Spenser said: 

“ There’s no train until six o’clock in tlio 
morning,” forgetting that it was already 
morning. “ I shall go down to Mew York in 
that.” 

“Let me see youbofore you go,” she said. 

He bowed assent, and walked away. 

In the dull gray of the morning, Spenser 
stood with Mrs. Oakliurst. The latter held 
in her hand a note, which she gave to the 
young man, saying, in a whisper: 

“ She left it in the hymn-hook, for she knew 
I always read a hymn in the morning, but 
never at night.” 

The note was short enough. By the yellow 
candle-light, Spenser stooped to read it 

“ My heart, my soul are not my own. He 
lias taken me to an enchanted land, and I 
know nothing but my love for him. O my 
mother, forgive me! There is another whom 
I cannot ask to forgive me; but even he 
would not wonder, did he know the power 
with which I love—the attraction of him I 
love. Though you cast me off, and I am 
unworthy, I am always your Ieving daughter.” 

Spenser handed back tbe letter, saying: 

“I shall find him.” 

He turned abruptly away; be could not 
bear to look into that mother’s face. 

He strode down the path and off to the 
depot, and in a few minutes he was whirled 
away toward the city which, he felt confident, 
held him for whom he was searching. 

It was not difficult to find the studio of an 
artist so well known as Felix Errol, but Errol 
was not there. He had been in for a moment 
that very day, they told him, but had said he 
was going off for a fortnight’s trip. 

“Where?” asked Spenser. 

“Don’t know, really.” And Spenser.went 
away, and the young man- addressed said to 
his comrade: 

“What the deuce has Errol been doing 
now? Shouldn’t want precisely that look on 
anybody’s face who asked for me.” 

“ Errol has probably stolen his sweetheart.” 

“ Very likely. That man looks as if Errol 
might be found some day with a hole in his 
head” 

Smoking meditatively, they dropped the 
subject, while Spenser went to look for a 
cheap lodging, in which to wait Errol’s return. 

Of the days that passed then, we can say 
nothing. The landlady wondered about the 
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pale, stem-faced lodger, but she could learn 
nothing about him. 

Three weeks went by, when, one day, 
walking restlessly up Broadway, in the crowd 
hurrying round him, a man brushed past 
him with a woman on his arm. 

A thrill of some unutterable love, some ter¬ 
ribly complicated feeling, made him tremble 
as he saw the man was Errol, the woman 
Bachel. He turned and followed them, keeping 
carefully out of their sight. He did not go 
but a little way before he changed his mind, 
and turned into another street. The next 
morning Errol found in Ins office a note, re¬ 
questing him to come to such a number to 
tee a gentleman on business. Errol read it, 
and thought it relative to some order for 
pictures, and was soon sauntering toward the 
house designated. 

“ Bather a curious place for a patron,” he 
said to himself, as he mounted the steps of a 
shabby house. 

He uttered an exclamation of surprise as 
he was ushered into the presence of Spenser, 
but extending his hand nonchalantly, said: 

“ Sc you pay the town a visit? I thought 
you rather exclusively fond of the country.” 

Spenser did not see the hand. He could 
hardly look in calmness upon that smiling, 
triumphant face. 

Errol turned and sat down, saying: 

“ You wished to see me, I believe?” 

The other went to the door and turned the 
key, putting it in his pocket. 

Errol, despite his smiling and assured face, 
felt som’ewhat less easy, for he saw something 
invincible in the eye3 of the man who now 
stood before him. 

“ Yes, I wished to see you,” Spenser said. 
u Will you tell me if the lady you took from 
D-with you is now your wife ?” 

Errol still preserved his easy air. His white 
hand softly stroked his beard. 

,{ Not exactly. We men, you know, don’t 
make such girls our wives; but then I love 
her very dearly. I shall provide well for her ” 

“Did you ever promise you would many 
her?” 

Errol could not resist taunting and tortur¬ 
ing the man before him, dangerous though 
the sport was. • 

fc. “ O, I dare say I’ve told her so,” he replied. 

Spenser could not grow paler than he was. 
He had determined not to bandy words. A 
stream of fire seemed to leave his eyes. 

“Do you know,” ho said, slowly, “that I 
am going to kill you ?” 


“Then you will he hung!” said Errol, 
growing white, hut still continuing his smile. 

“That makes no difference,” said Spenser. 

Even while he was speaking, Errol drew a 
small pistol from his pocket and snapped it 
at his companion. Something of liis self, 
possession left him when the pistol missed 
fire. 

“ Fool!” whispered Spenser, seizing Errol’s 
wrist with terrific strength. “Would you 
alarm the house? See! This will not miss! 
This is silent!” 

He held before the artist’s eyes a long, 
slender, shining knife. 

Errol tried to wrest liis hand away, but he 
might as well have struggled with a giant 
Despair itself held his eyes fastened upon 
that gleaming knife. It hung above him but 
one instant, then he felt the blow in his side, 
surely aimed. Darkness came before him, 
and the blood gushed from his wound. 

Spenser stayed not to see his work. He 
quietly left the room, locking it carefully on 
the outside, and went down stairs. He went 
down to the wharves. A ship was ready to 
sail for California. He had just money enough 
for liis passage, and in an hour more the ship 
was sailing from the harbor. 

It was not until the next morning that his 
room was opened; then the police were en¬ 
tirely baffled, for the murderer was far away, 
ne had taken no steps to conceal himself 
save that one, but he never was found; and, 
years after, a lonely, haggard-looking man 
slowly accumulated a fortune among the 
mines. But he never returned home; he 
sent no word. He had broken away from his 
old life, save for the thoughts which would 
haunt him. 

Six months from the time Errol was found 
dead, one mild evening in September, a pale- 
faced woman, young in years but old in sor¬ 
row, stole up to the farmhouse door where 
Mrs. Oakhurst stood. 

In the next moment the erring daughter 
was sobbing, forgiven, upon her mothers 
neck. Through love and weakness she had 
sinned, but she could not sink to the life to 
which she had been tempted after Errol’s 
death. Safely surrounded by a mother s love, 
she lived on, if not happy, at last reaching a 
chastened sadness which best befitted one 
who had been less strong than the tempter. 

In that home there were two men’s names 
never mentioned, and at last the villagers 
ceased to talk about the story they knew so 
well. 
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FOR GOLD AND IVORY. 

BY GEORGE II. COOMER. 


I could often liavo wished that there was 
not a vessel in the world, for my suspense 
once ended, I might have taken to my books 
with a relish; but things were not so ordered. 
Save for my sea-mania, our family would have 
been a happy one; but a mother knows little 
peace after her boy’s love, drawn away from 
the associations of childhood, is turned 
towards the water-side. Mine had seen her 
last day of real quiet; for, look where she 
would about our home, her eyes encountered 
something which told her of my nautical 
yearnings. 

She saw water craft sketched upon boards 
—an incongruous squadron, flying the ensigns 
of many nations. I had read something of 
English story, and the well-curb, ornamented 
with my idea of the Royal George—with Sir 
Edward Ilawkes’s naval cap just above the 
quarter-rail—revealed the fact. Articles of 
household furniture testified to my enthusi¬ 
asm; and my mother often turned up the 
lhm Ilomme Richard, or some ship of a 
later celebrity. 

It was my delight to pause by the door of 
the sailor boarding-house, when the bronzed 
tars crowded the steps of an evening, and 
listen to the yarns I heard there. I loved the 
expressive faces, the quaint humor of thoso 
sons of Neptune, and the tarry odor of their 
blue jackets, and thought how often they had 
been at the reef-points in a gale, how often 
been drenched by the rolling sea. 

But, upon the other side, as I have inti¬ 
mated, my adventurous spirit found its 
drawbacks. It grieved me to make others 
unhappy, yet with the objections of my 
mother to my proposed course were joined 
those of one the very thought of whom was 
to my young heart like the odor of May. 

Isabel Moore had tried to feel an interest 
in my dooryard squadron, but her apprecia¬ 
tion was evidently based upon my own. She 
had looked at my Royal George and my 
Isabella Seconda—ami would she not be so 
delighted to go in her pa’s ship to Canton! 
It was called the Malabar, and had such a 
beautiful cabin! But she could not go with¬ 
out her mother, and her mother was afraid of 
the storms, so they could never go. And I— 

I must not go to sea at all, unless, indeed, I 


could go in her pa’s ship; and then I must 
not go, either—no, no, I must bo a lawyer or 
an editor. It would be so dreadful to forget 
the grove and the strawberry field, and bo a 
rough sailor like the rest. And then for her¬ 
self—could she ever again enjoy the golden 
sunset as now, or the waterfall, or the woods, 
if I wore so far away ? 

Isabel, though but a mere child in years, 
was physically and mentally developed 
beyond her age. She had only one rooted 
aversion, and that was towards her Cousin 
Tom. Iler black eyes would flash angrily at 
the mention of his name, nor could I wonder 
at her abhorrence. Toni, though the thought¬ 
less might have called him handsome, was in 
all respects a villain. Seven years the senior 
of his cousin, he had been won by her re¬ 
markable physical attractions, while utterly 
blind to the light of her spiritual loveliness. 
But the fact that while his own resources 
were exhausted, her father was a man of 
property, afforded the most powerful consid¬ 
eration. Ho hoped for a maintenance; for, 
like many an indolent fellow, lie placed an 
extravagant value on all that lie could drag 
out of others. He would have married a 
gardener’s daughter from the hope of a 
division of a crop of turnips! But lie was so 
old! Why, to ourselves, respectively fourteen 
and sixteen, he seemed a middle-aged man. 

Ho hated, and would gladly have injured 
me. Once, when I was in the fields with 
Isabel, we encountered him with his gun in 
quest of birds. I had stepped a few paces 
from the young girl, to pluck a white lily from 
a brook, when his shot came whistling past 
me, two or three of them grazing my arm. 
He denied that ho had aimed at mo pur¬ 
posely—it was an accident; but his malicious 
eyes belied Ills words. From this time his 
relatives wholly discarded him, and soon 
after, urged by his necessities, lie went to 
sea—the disturbing spirit of a forecastle. But 
we had not seen the last of him. 

Isabel’s “ uncomfortable cousin ” had been 
absent six months when my mania culmi¬ 
nated. For a week or two I had looked 
admiringly upon a barque of about threohun- 
dred and fifty tons, bound to the west coast 
of Africa for gold and ivory, olive oil and 
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yellow wood, and on my seventeenth birth¬ 
day I followed my sea-chest on board. The 
immediate prospect was not pleasing. It was 
a bitter morning in February; the night 
previous had been stormy, t and the sails of 
the barque Ashanteo were frozen in the 
gaskets. A fine-looking vessel, sparred to 
perfection, she lay at tbo pier head with all 
her gear drawn taut, from the spanker-gaft’ to 
the neat jibboom, shooting above the water, 
as if impatient to spring upon her course. 

Yet, after all, there was a dreariness in the 
spirit of the scene, and from every frozen sail 
a voice spoke of homo and of Isabel. 

As I had passed the boarding-house, the 
tars were just bundling forth, and now, 
behind the drayman with his load of dun¬ 
nage, they came surging along down the 
wharf. 

The chests were stowed in tho forecastle, 
the mattresses tumbled down after them, and 
then at the mate’s voice my rugged shipmates 
sprang to their duty. It was marvellous l 
And that every man of them could know 
exactly where to run and what to lay hold of 
among the web-like cordage surprised me. 
Some went aloft in the chill, whistling nor’- 
wester, and with half-benumbed fingers 
threw tho gaskets from the sails, 

“On deck] Let go your fore-to’-buntlines, 
sir I” And the forctopsail was tumbled from 
the yard. 

“ On deck! Let go larboard main-to’-bunt- 
line and clewline, sir!” And the icy canvas 
fell slatting in the wind. 

Halyards were manned, wharf fasts hauled 
on hoard, and the head yards braced up to 
wind the vessel oil’. Men ran against and 
almost over me. My Royal George and my 
Isabella Seconda were now of no account. 
IIow little I had known! now little any of 
us know but from experience I 

“There she goes! there she goes!” cried 
the voices on the pier; and I saw that the 
spanker boom was already clear of the cap- 
log. , 

The faces and forms of the spectators grew 
less and less clearly defined; the wharf itself 
became undistinguishabloamid the surround¬ 
ing mass of piers and warehouses, and the 
masts of the shipping appeared a distant 
forest. With everything set, tho Aslmntee 
was standing for the outer passage, and In 
another hour my feet began to misapprehend 
their relation to the deck. More and more 
heavily rolling, the barque stood out to sea, 
and it was then that I experienced the queer 


sensation of fancying the top of my head 
detached and lifted like an infirm roof. 
Homesickness and seasickness came together, 
but in a few hours both had vanished. 

On turning out next morning with the 
forenoon watch, I found the scene about me 
not precisely what I had anticipated. “ Pump 
ship!” was the first order, and “Wash off 
decks 1” the succeeding one. There were no 
mountain billows tumbling to the skies, but 
all around a broken mass of ridgy seas, growl¬ 
ing with white jaws as if angry. Instead of 
looking upon a measureless expanse of foam, 
and thus realizing tho immensity of tho 
ocean, I found that I could see apparently 
hut a little distance. 

Old Jack Walker stood on tlio topgallant- 
forecastle with his bucket, when, shading his' 
eyes and looking away to the southwest, he 
growled: 

“Sail off there to leeward, aint there, Bill? 
There, right over the cathead.” 

“Yes,” replied Bill, “ a square-rigger-—I see 
him; some fellow bound in.” 

Tho Incident was simple enough, yet to me 
it was full of poetry. “ Some fellow bound 
ini” Yes, and where from? and what had 
lie seen ? and how loug had he stood on the 
homeward course? “Bound in,”—perhaps 
from the far Pacific, perhaps from China or 
Bengal, now the image of Isabel rose upon 
the warm gush of feeling, as I thought of the 
day when the Aslmntee, too, would be bound 
in. 

The stranger neared rapidly, and we soon 
made her out to be a ship. 

“What letter’s that in her foretopsail?” 
asked Jack. “ Looks like an M.” 

A ship with the letter M in her foretopsail! 
It was the Malabar! How grandly she came 
on! Never had I seen so beautiful a specta¬ 
cle as that ship! And never will any one 
behold a fairer sight than a noble ship at sea. 

“A glittering ship, that hath the plain 
Of ocean for her own domain.” 

She passed within a mile of us, her yards 
sharp braced and her tacks boarded, pitching 
into the liead-heat sea. I)car Isabel, how 
soon would she be happy! I could hear her 
voice in my heart, “Pa has come! pa lias 
come!” 

0 the happiness of a return from the deepl 
tho bliss of the mariner and his loved ones! 
Well says the dame in the ballad: 

“I’m downright dizzy wi’ tho joy— * 

In truth I'm like to grieve.” 
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The weather now became rough and 
squally, and ere we cleared the gulf stream, I 
gained some experience iu reefing topsails. 
How they slat and shuddered 1 I remember 
our lying to in a northeaster—what a dash¬ 
ing, and pitching, and thundering! A sea 
stove the galley, knocking the cook lieels over 
head; and fore and aft there was not a dry 
thread or a dry stick. Yet this was the fine 
barque that had lain so invitingly at the pier¬ 
head. Now she was fighting her ocean battle, 
and one would hardly have recognized her. 

Further to the eastward we had light 
winds and calms, and now that they dared to 
trust me with the helm, I learned to steer. 
Perhaps of all a sailor’s duties, there is none 
which so tends to cultivate the poetry of his 
soul as the standing at the wheel. Often, in 
the lovely southern nights, with my hands 
upon the spokes, I mused of Isabel; and once 
or twice the sudden shiver of the maintop- 
sail warned me that I was thinking too 
intently—I had just escaped from throwing 
everything aback. 

I learned to furl the royals very handsome¬ 
ly, to knot and splice, and learned also—most 
thoroughly learned—the art of scraping the 
topgallantmasts. 

On the sixty-first day out we made tho 
coast of Africa, at Cape Palmas. For three 
months we worked gradually to the south¬ 
ward, trading at the various stations, till we 
reached San Felipe do Benguela. Our success 
in obtaining gold dust had been great, and 
now, with two-thirds of the required olive oil 
and yellow wood on hoard, we returned 
northerly, and often stopped to truffle by the 
way. 

OiV the coast of Benin, the captain came to 
the determination of visiting a place close at 
hand, where years before he had obtained a 
quantity of ivory. Accordingly wo stood in 
shore and dropped anchor in one of those 
sultry rivers so poisonous to all save croco¬ 
diles and negroes. In this river there lay a 
whaleship. She was a weather-beaten craft, 
with oil and iron rust streaking her sides—a 
“sleepy David” to the careless observer, but 
a prodigiously “ soon ” ship to the eve of a 
veteran tar. Iler boats wore on the cranes, 
her try works in ample order. 

At night we turned into our berths, leaving 
only the anchor watch. Never had the imago 
of Isabel more deeply impressed my heart. 
There, in that African river, I dreamed of her 
all* the sultry evening—wondered* what she 
was thinking and doing, and imagined the 


time when I should tell her tho story of my 
voyage—of the lions, of the leopards, of tho 
huge elephants, and of tho negroes. Then I 
slept, and dreamed in sleep—but not as 1 had 
dreamed awake—not of her, but of Kidd and 
his ship, the Adventure, and of the murder of 
William Moore, 

“I murdered William Moore, 

And left him in his gore, 

Not many leagues from shore, 

As I sailed.” 

The old buccaneer, ns I fancied, repeated 
these words, and then, awakened by a scuffio 
on deck, I started up. My shipmates did tho 
same; but all our endeavors to reach tho 
deck wore unavailing. The scuttle bad been 
clapped on, and we were prisoners. 

We had stout fellows below, and the sons 
of the sea were not the most complacent of 
captives. We thumped hard with such 
wretched implements as could be found; but 
the scuttle had a strong cross-bar, and so we 
turned our attention to the bulkhead, through 
which at last we succeeded in breaking. Then 
wo crept along on the cargo towards the cabin, 
for all the hatches had been closed. Forcing 
our way through tho after bulkhead, we found 
the officers gagged and bound, as also the 
man who had stood the last anchor watch. 
The cook, too, was on the cabin floor—an 
Ethiopian, with an excellent mouth for 
gagging. 

We soon shattered the companion doors, 
and stood on deck. It was now daylight. 
The barque had been robbed of all her gold 
dust; but we well knew that any attempt to 
recover it would result like the endeavor of 
an injured gardener, who, knowing that the 
love of melons is natural to all, thinks it may 
have been the Wigginses who stole them, and 
it may have been Bill Brown. 

The whaleship was under way, but the 
wind died out and she came to anchor again, 
going aground by the stern as she swung at 
her chain. Captain Man ton went on board 
of her to consult about his loss, taking with 
him four of our crew, while the chief mate, 
with four others, went on shore, leaving only 
tho second officer, the cook, and one foremast 
hand besides myself, our complement being 
ten before tho mast. 

Tho captain bad been absent perhaps half 
an hour, when we perceived a wildness in tho 
appearance of the sky. The second mate ran 
to look at the barometer; it had fallen greatly. 
The whaleman must certainly have failed to 
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examine his own instrument tlmt morning, 
or ho would not have thought of getting 
under way. 

“ We must get ttiat other anchor into the 
mud,” said tiio second mate; “but there 
conies tho captain,” ho added, a8 Captain 
Manton pushed off from the Canova, which 
was tlie name of tho whaleman. 

“Ilark!” said Hob Wilson, jumping upon 
the rail and looking towards tho Canova; 
“what’s that?” 

An appalling yell came from the ship. If a 
lion had fallen in a den of panthers, tho howls 
could not have been more terrific. Guns wero 
fired, iron implements clashed together, har¬ 
poons, lances and capstan bars wero swung 
in air, or launched fore and aft with dreadful 
fury. A mass of black faces showed above 
tho rail; white men struggled hero and there, 
some falling, some running aloft, some leaping 
overboard. 

“ Good God!” cried tho second mate, “ that 
is no whaler. She’s a slaver, and tho negroes 
havo risen on tho crew I” 

Just as ho spoke, tho tornado wo had ai?- 
prelicndcd came roaring through tho forest 
and down tho course of tho river. The trees 
writhed fearfully, and their great branches 
were hurled away like straws; and when it 
had struck tho vessel, she became wholly 
enveloped in foam. Wo ran forward to let go 
our remaining anchor; but Just ns wo jumped 
upon tho topgallant forecastle to heave it off 
the rail, the cable of the one already down 
snapped asunder. It parted about twenty 
feet from tlie liawse-ptpc, and the immense 
strain, causing the upper portion to fly in¬ 
board liko a whip, tlie second mate and tho 
cook wero struck by the heavy links and 
thrown entirely clear of the vessel. Tlie cook 
was apparently killed outright; the second 
mate rose and struggled wildly about, but tho 
vessel was drifting rapidly from him, and he 
sank forever. 

The two of us who remained let go the 
other anchor, and then ran back from tho 
bows. Wo had but just reached a safe dis¬ 
tance, when “ whip!” came the mighty chain, 
flying as high as the foretop. 

The barque now made prodigious sternway, 
soon, however, beginning to wind gradually 
around. At length, coming broadside to the 
tempest, she went over with her ynrds in tho 
water. Hob Wilson, my remaining shipmate, 
failing to grasp the weather rigging in time 
to save himself, was thrown into the lee 
scuppers. It was just then that a huge water- 


cask, breaking loose, thundered down upon 
lilin, and cask and man went under tho 
boiling foam. 

Poor Bob Wilson! “a short life and a 
merry ” ho had spent, and now what a sad 
consummation! Tct how characteristic of 
his profession! a merry yet hapless blue 
jacket. 

The barquo touched a shallow with her 
quarter, swung around and righted. I sprang 
to tho wheel, intending to run her fast 
aground, but sho shot clear of the bank, ami 
1 saw that sho must go out to sea. In a 
moment, as it seemed, sho was beyond tho 
river’s mouth. Tlie Canova, meanwhile, 
having been thrown down, had drifted off 
tho mud bank, and having parted her cable 
and lost her main and mizzenmasts, she was 
now being driven from the land. 

I kept tho Asliantco beforo the wind till 
the hurricane suddenly fell to a calm, when, 
losing steerage way, sho tumbled in tlie trough 
of tho sea, till the bulwarks wero swept away 
and the galley carried overboard. Meantime, 
hoping for a breeze, I rolled tho foresail off 
the yard, and hauled homo the sheets. In a 
short time a puff of air encouraged me to re¬ 
sume tho wheel, and tho barque’s head 
swung towards tho land. A steady breeze 
soon filled the foresail, blowing from seaward, 
but tho sea, rolling off shore, prevented tho 
least headway. 

Darkness had now come on, and all night 
I stood at the wheel. I thought of my lost 
companions, of my own danger, of the slavo 
ship, of tho poor, frantic negroes, and of 
Isabel—of Isabel far away. How little in tho 
strawberry meadow had wo imagined a sceno 
like this! 

At daylight I saw tho Canova a mile dis¬ 
tant. She had rolled away her foremast and 
was now an utter wreck. Presently sho 
showed a flag union down upon a staff. So 
those on board knew at least thus much of 
the customs of white men. Should I leave 
hundreds of poor negroes to drift at tlie mercy 
of the sea, when I could save them all? Tlie 
ship looked very deep, and I judged that she 
was in a sinking condition. I headed towards 
her and was soon hailed in good English. Sho 
was indeed sinking. Neither vessel had a 
boat remaining, but as the sea had now sub¬ 
sided, I ventured to run her on board—first, 
however, giving tho interpreter to understand 
my sentiments towards bis people. 

Tho negroes poured on board tho Asliantco, 
and the whole of the lost gold was restored 
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to her cabin. Among the slaves were threo 
men from Liberia who had somehow strayed 
to Guinea and been gobbled up. They spoke 
English and had some knowledge of marine 
affairs, and now, with their assistance I made 
sail. The wind so hauling as to head us off 
from the river, we ran into a small bay about 
thirty miles from it. 

Here I was boarded by an Englishman 
who had met with cruel usage from the Port¬ 
uguese at the slave station. His relation of a 
circumstance which had transpired there ex¬ 
cited me greatly. It concerned a fair young 
girl, brought thither in the ship Canova, and 
bargained away to become the wife of the 
Portuguese governor, who a little up the river 
lived in a sort of barbaric sumptuousncss. 
They were not yet married, for the priest had 
gone up the coast for a few days, and the girl, 
under a strict surveillance, had moaned con¬ 
stantly over her expected doom. She might 
be a Brazilian stolen by the ruthless pirates 
at the instigation of this Portuguese master. 
Such things, the Englishman said, were often 
done, 

My heart burned with indignation. The 
villanous dealer in human blood! 0 for a 

rescue! Isabel rose before me. How her 
young heart would have ached for the cap¬ 
tive maiden! The image of my mother 
smiled approvingly upon the thought. O for 
a rescue 1 

A happy idea inspired me. A quantity of 
weapons had been saved from the Canova. 
Would not the negroes, when their paroxysms 
of joy should subside, gladly assist me? My 
resolution was taken—I would head the 
negroes against the Portuguese governor, no 
had a fort manned with two hundred soldiers, 
white and black, but wo could carry it. My 
reflections were here interrupted. 

« Mas’r, mas’r,” called one of the civilized 
negroes, “ liar’s a dead man in do hold 1” 

“ What’s that, Dick? a dead man? where?’ 

“ Down here among dis yellow wood,” and 
he dragged out a dead body wedged among 
the cargo. “ I seen dis man before; I wanted 
to stick him, but somebody has saved mo 
do trouble. lie was one ob do ringleaders; 
lie was aboard dat old Canova, dat man was.” 

I remembered to have heard a scuflle on 
our deck between the man on the lookout 
and the pirates, and this one must have fallen 
down the hatchway unobserved, before his 
companions closed it. He had a knife wound 
in his breast. 

What in his countenance startled me? I 


looked moro closely. “Tom Moore I” I cried, 
“ as I live it is Isabel’s—■” but I could not call 
him Isabel’s cousin, and I stopped. But it 
was Tom Moore. Miserable youth! so he had 
como to this! A bad man dead is a disgust¬ 
ing sight, though he is better dead than living ; 
and I could not help thinking how despicable 
even death would appear wore he to bo 
incarnated only in such as Tom! 

The negroes showed abundant gratitude 
for the part I had acted in their rescue from 
the sinking ship, ami they would have follow¬ 
ed me anywhere. They had, moreover, their 
own injuries to avenge, and were therefore 
eager to proceed against the Portuguese. I 
left one of the interpreters and twenty of his 
fellow blacks in charge of the barque, and 
with tho main body marched upon the fort. 
A few hours later wo made a tumultuous 
attack upon it. 

Having received an intimation of our com¬ 
ing, tho enemy had hastily prepared for us. 
We had only here and there a musket—indeed, 
there were not twenty men in our force who 
"could have handled one; hut from tho en¬ 
thusiasm of the blacks, I judged that every 
lance, harpoon and cutlass would count. We 
were in two divisions, Jack Hull the English¬ 
man commanding one and myself tho other. 
The Portuguese opened a fire upon us as wc 
came up in the darkness—first from a guard 
in front, which instantly fled, then from the 
fort. Tho latter was on high ground, and as 
tho heavy concussion broke above our heads, 
I feared that the negroes would lose heart— 
but I had not rightly judged of them. Urged 
to fury by the remembranco of their late 
sufferings, nothing could daunt them now. 
A yell, deafening and horrible, broke from 
their savage throats, and under the thick 
rolling smoke tho mass of black shapes strug¬ 
gled up tho hill. At the same moment, I 
hoard the voice of old Jack Hull, my lieuten¬ 
ant general: 

“ Board ’em, my ’carts of lioak!” ho cried— 
as if the negroes could understand a word he 
said—“Board ’em, my ’eartlesl ’Ere’s tho 
place! run ’em aboard on tho starboard 
quarter 1 Boarders away!” 

Hardly knowing how I had gotten there, I 
found myself in the fort. It swarmed with 
tho infuriated negroes, and though the Port¬ 
uguese fought desperately, what availed the 
strength of their guilty hands? What, in¬ 
deed? The battle was almost instantly ended, 
and the black, frightful mass sent forth yolls 
of triumph. 
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My thoughts now reverted to the distressed 
prisoner of whom Jack had told me. 

“ Yonder, in a hut,” he said, “ you will find 
her; she is guarded by women. Como with 
me.” 

By tlds time it was broad daylight, and 
with Jack rolling along at my side, I ap¬ 
proached a somewhat pleasant looking habi¬ 
tation, hemmed in by a luxuriant growth of 
flowers and foliage. It had but one occupant, 
and she a young girl bitterly weeping. Iler 
bright hair fell all about her shoulders, hiding 
a face that I felt must bo very sweet. I 
paused in tbc doorway and she raised her 
head. . Could there bo two,persons in the 
world with eyes like hers? She threw the 
dark locks from her forehead, gazed astonish¬ 
ed for a moment, then uttered a joyful cry. 
Bewildered and amazed, she was just falling 
to tlie earth-floor when I caught her in my 
arms. 

“ Isabel I 0 Isabel!” But I could say no 
more, for I, too, grew suflocated and wild 
with joy. 

I held her from mo and gazed again in her 
face, to be certain tlmt Iliad made no mistake. 
She laughed wildly, wept, and laughed again, 
and twice she becamo wholly insensible. But 
she was my own Isabel—the same sweet 
Isabel who had sat with me by the waterfall 
and plucked violets in tiro strawberry field. 

Soon tlie rose came back to. her checks, and 
there, in the African hut, she told me tlie story 
ofhev strange adventures. Sholmd but just 
commenced tlie narrative, when I started 
up. 

“One moment, Isabel—here is Captain 
Manlon and our men! 0 captain, I am so 
glad to see you!” 

lie gave my hand a true sailor gripe, as if 
it had been a foretop-bowline. And tiro 
mate came, and tbe tars crowded around in 
their calico shirts and wide duck trowsers— 
the same old salts w'ho had so many times 
hauled with me at brace or buntline. In tlio 
hurricane, the captain and his men had es¬ 
caped to the river bank. But how sorrowful 
they all looked when I told them.of poor Bob 
Wilson’s death, and of tlio dreadful accident 
which killed tlie second mate and the cook. 

And now Isabel resumed her story. Shortly 
after the sailing of tlie Ashantce, her mother 
had died. “Ami pa,” said Isabel, “took mo 
with him in tlio Malabar; for I was very 
lonely, and ho wished me to see Canton, imp¬ 
ing that tlio voyage would interest me, ns in¬ 
deed I felt sure that it would. After we 


wero at sea, I thought constantly of the 
Ashnntee, lioping wo might somehow meet 
with her. But pa said it was not probable, as 
we should sail a long distanco from tlie places 
where she traded. Yet after we passed tlio 
Capo do Voids, and they told me that tlio 
coast of Africa was not far distant, as indeed 
I well knew, I could not help imagining tlie 
white sails of your barque always on tlio 
horizon. 

" Ono day wo saw a vessel which tlie mate 
pronounced a barque, for lie thought ho could 
see tlio gad - topsail (I believe that was tlio 
name lie gave it), hut pa said it was a ship. 
Neither vessel had a breeze, and all day long 
we lay within view of oacli other. 

“That day we had a boat under tlie ship’s 
stem, for pa told me that some of tlie seams 
leaked there whenever tlio sea dashed up, and 
lie had sent men over to caulk and repaint 
them. When they returned on board, both 
pa and tlie crew must have forgotten to lmist 
up the boat; for on looking from the cabin 
windows I saw it close under tlio ship. It was 
strange they should have forgotten it, and I 
expected soon to hear them man the tackles 
and hoist it up. 

“ Then I thought liow beautiful it would he 
to sail over tlio ocean in a little boat—to sail 
and sail forever, and bo a mermaid I And I 
thought, too, of tho distant ship, and won¬ 
dered whore it was bound, and if it wero not 
possible that it might ho tlio Ashantce. 

“Reclining with my head upon iny arm I 
could occasionally hear pa’s voice on tlio 
quarter deck, blit it grew less and less distinct; 
and finally a mermaid with green hair seemed 
to come and smooth my own locks with her 
fin-ilka hand—and then I slept. 

“ I dreamed of tlio Ashantce and the coast 
of Africa, and imagined myself floating on a 
dark river in a boat—and far up tlie riverroso 
the Ashantee’s masts, looking just as they did 
when you pointed her out to me so long ago 
nt tlie pier. 'Then another ship seemed to 
pursue me—seemed almost to pass over me— 
and starting with the fright, I awoke. 

“ 0 the bewilderment, the unutterable ter¬ 
ror I The very thought of it is agony! I sprang 
to my feet and screamed frantically. I was 
in a boat upon tho ocean, with no living 
thing in sight) In sleep I must have crept 
from a cabin window and unhooked tho 
tackles of tho yawl. Tlie wind was now blow¬ 
ing strongly, and tlie Malabar might be miles 
away. But O, how my heart leaped when a 
gray object rose to view—I hoped it was pa’s 
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ship. I screamed again and again, and it 
neared me fast. 

“A boat came to my rescue, but none of 
pa’s men were in it. I was taken on board a 
strange ship, and her crew gathered about mo 
speaking in a foreign language, till suddenly 
a man addressed me in English. Iliad uttered 
something of Captain Moore and the ship 
Malabar, when a voice cried out: 

“ 1 Isabel I that’s my Cousin Isabel, or I’m a 
Portuguese! What do you think of my shot 
at your sweetheart now, my dear?’ 

“It was Tom Moore, my cousin, and the 
ship was the slaver Canova, hut she was dis¬ 
guised as a whaler. Tom was not one of the 
common hands, but was an agent of some 
slave trader in Brazil. 

“ When daylight came, nothing was seen of 
the Malabar; and what must have been tho 
agony of my father I I implored tho Brazilian 
captain to sail in search of our ship, but in 
vain—he stood for tho coast of Africa. Tom 
at Ural entreated mo to become ids wife, and 
he grew terribly angry at my refusal, but tho 
captain protected me. 

“ On our arrival at the station, Tom inform¬ 
ed mo that Castello, tiro Portuguese governor, 
would give him fifty slaves for me; and in a 
dispute as to the division of my purchase 
value, lie shot the captain in a duel on tho 
ship’s deck. The rest you know—but O, what 
can my father think? and where is lie to-day? 
my poor, poor pa I” 

She wept for her father's unhappiness; and 
tlie sable Africans who had gathered about 
us looked on with sorrowful and wondering 
eyes. But hope triumphed—she would see 
him again. O, what a meeting for himself 
and her! and the anticipation shone in her 
bright May-time face with a sweet, glad light. 

We now set out for the barque. The negroes 
had kept faithful guard, and with our beauti¬ 
ful voyager safe in tho cabin, we once moro 
got underway. The country of the negroes 
whom we had rescued was a hundred miles 
distant, and they told us that their king had 
abundance of ivory. As there was a good 
breeze and it was but a short sail, we took 
them nil on board. Arrived at the place, wo 
were received witli joyful demonstrations, 
and here we mado up the requisite amount of 
cargo. 

Isabel was loaded with beautiful presents— 
ostrich plumes, quills from tho bird of para¬ 
dise, curiously wrought caskets of ivory, and 
showers of golden beads. The negroes almost 
worshipped lior as a divinity. 


Now came the day of sailing, and all was 
activity on board the sea-beaten Guineanian. 
Isabel’s bright eyes beamed as she watched 
the stout tars at the windlass, and listened to 
their “heave O!’’ while the chain came 
rattling inboard. Topsails were sheeted home, 
topgallant-sails and royals dropped from tho 
yards, and we were sliding out of the harbor. 

“Hoist away to’gallant yards I Itoyals, 
there—swig away I Well alii Belay your 
halyards! Haul aft fore and main sheets, and 
board tack I’’ 

We wero off! How happy we werol Isabel, 
ns she had before looked for tire Ashantce, 
now constantly, swept the horizon for the 
Malabar. I almost smiled at her artlcssncss. 
What hope of meeting her father's ship, 
which was bound on a voyage of a year’s du¬ 
ration ? Tire Malabar, having lain at home 
for repairs, had as yet been but three months 
at sea, and it seemed so dreadful that Cap¬ 
tain Moore, for nine long months to come, 
must bear that terrible load on his heart! 
Yet Isabel caught at straws, and more 
than once my heart ached as I watched her 
turn tearfully from gazing on the hazy circle 
of tho deep. 

“ Get up tire chains from below, Mr. Gale,” 
said tho captain, on tho sixty-third day of our 
passage; “ if the wind stands we shall be in 
to-night.” 

How beautiful looked the laird, after our 
ten mouths’ absence—beautiful, indeed, 
though barren and snow-clad 1 

Isabel remained on deck till the chill at¬ 
mosphere forced her to retire. It was past 
midnight when we dropped anchor, and 
while we were aloft, tugging away at the top¬ 
sails, a ship came up, with her sails in the 
buntlines, and as she shot under our lee, we 
heard her chain rattle out. 

“ What ship is that?” asked Captain 
Manton. 

“ Tho Malabar, of this port,” 

“All, put back, Captain Moore? I thought 
you in China by this time. What’s happened ?” 

“Who is that? Manton? Is that tho 
Asliantoe?” 

“ Yes, captain.” 

Then Captain Moore spoke of his great sor¬ 
row—how he had cruised day and night, but 
all in Vain, nis heart was deadly sick; ho 
could not continue his voyage, but putting in 
at Capo Palmas had sold his cargo to an 
English house, and returned. 

“ Come on board, captain,” said the com¬ 
mander of tho Ashantce, “I have learned of 
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something that may interest you—it concerns 
your loss—pray, come on board.” 

“ I will, captain—what is it, sir? X will.” 

Captain Man ton going into tho cabin, tapped 
at the door of Isabel’s state-room. 

“ Isabel,” ho said, “ we are in—all safe at 
anchor. A gentleman is coming on board 
who has heard from your father. Please 
come into the cabin, my child; he will come 
down shortly and tell you all.” 

He returned to the deck, and Captain 
Moore, coming up the gangway ladder, shook 
hands with his brother commander. His look 
was that of one who lias passed nights and 
days of unutterable misery. The two captains 
passed towards tho companion-way and there 
paused in earnest conversation. There was 
a light step on the stairs, then a flutter of 
drapery, half African, half civilized—an out¬ 
stretching of fair, round arms, a ripple of beau¬ 
tiful ringlets, and a wild, glad, girlish cry: 

“Pa, pa! O pa, is it indeed you? My own 
dear pa! I have found you! I have found 
you!” 


She clung about his neck, and his stout 
sailor arms were clasped tightly around her. 

“ O happy love, where love like this is found! 

0 heartfelt raptures! bliss beyond compare S’* 

Next morning both vessels were taken to 
the piers. Captain Moore, in spite of the 
derangement of his original plan, had niado 
an excellent voyage; tho sorrowful incident 
which had induced him to touch at Cape 
Palmas having brought him there at a time 
when the articles of his invoice were in high 
demand. 

It proved his last voyage also. Wealthy, 
and honored for his sterling character, he 
thenceforth trod the streets instead of his 
ship’s deck—a most agreeable companion for 
those who had seen less of the world than 
himself. 

Should tho reader call upon me I would in¬ 
troduce him to Isabel—show him a leopard 
skin from the wilds of Guinea, and review* 
still more in detail the incidents of my voyage. 
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FOURTEEN YEARS. 

BY STANLEY CURTIS. 


To say that Benjamin Croul was habitually 
guarded in all liis actions and expressions 
would but faintly express the truth. Ho was 
a tall, erect, dark-complexioned man, with 
blue eyes, firm mouth and closcly-sliavcu 
faco. lie always thought twice beforo ho 
spoke, and his words were never loud nor 
fast. His expression was one of ever-abiding 
ami self-conscious sanctity, while a certain 
twinkle about his eye and merciless look 
around the mouth said plainly he would rather 
roast a sinner any day than cat a good meal. 

Benjamin Croul was a retired merchant, 
who had a few thousands laid aside with 
which he occasionally speculated judiciously. 
Ho lived in good style, with a maiden sister 
and a daughter, who had not known a 
mother’s care since her fourth year. At the 
time of which we write she was eighteen, and 
her charms of mind and person had drawn 
nnfo her many admirers. Among them was 
ono young man who gave her his whole love, 
and who had the satisfaction of knowing it 
was returned. Ills name was George Went¬ 
worth, and he was well off, steady, industrious 
and ardent. 

Our first introduction to him shall be in 
the office of Benjamin Croul, where he went 
one flno Monday morning on “ particular and 
private business.” Mr, Croul favored him 
with an Interview, when ho proceeded to 
make known his errand. He loved Lucy, and 
Lucy loved him; hut Lucy was a conscien¬ 
tious and dutiful girl, and he must seoher 
respected father and have a talk with him. 
Bor that purpose he had now come. 

“ I am well off,” said George, in a plain, 
business-like way, for he was talking to a 
business man, “I have a good business, I be¬ 
lieve I am a victim to no bad habits, I think 
I could make Lucy happy, and—do you givo 
your consent to our marriage?” 

Mr. Croul leaned back a trifle further in 
his chair, assumed a grave expression of 
countenance, and, after some thought, said! 

“George Wentworth, you are a worthy 
young man; you are well off and industrious, 
but with my consent you cannot marry my 
daughter Lucy.” 

George, with an exclamation of surprise 
and a start, exclaimed: 


“ What, sir! Do I understand you to say I 
cannot marry your daughter?” 

“ With my consent you cannot marry her,” 
repeated Mr. Croul, in a slow, firm tone. 

“And why, sir? What is your objection ?” 

“My objections, young man, are of such a 
nature as to forbid discussion here at this 
time.” 

“ Do you refuse to tell me what they are?” 

“I decline, at presont, to mention them. 
It is enough that they are irremovable and 
insurmountable.” 

“Then, sir,” said George, drawing himself 
up, “ I demand to know them. If they are so 
important, it is my right to know them.” 

“Mr. "Wentworth,” replied Mr. Croul, with 
a slightly perceptible increase of stateliness, 
“you are going altogether too far when you 
presume to make such demands on me. You 
have my decision; that is enough. The 
reasons I might give would in no way alter 
the case. My daughter you cannot marry,” 

Mr. Croul spoke these last words slowly and 
with distinct and deliberate emphasis. 

George gazed at the old man, so impene¬ 
trable in his armor of reserve and caution. 

“Sir,” said ho, “you blight your daughter’s 
happiness and mine. You use your authority 
as a despot uses his power. You refuse what 
is essential to our happiness, and yet you are 
silent as to the motives that influence you. 
It would be some satisfaction to know the 
grounds of your refusal, to know if there ho 
good and sufficient cause, and if so what it is, 
for my not marrying your daughter. But you 
have chosen to have it so. It is your will to 
act the despot. Tyrants, however,” said lie, 
ldsvoico rising, “sometimes live to seo their 
subjects rebel and escape from their cruel 
clutches.” 

Mr. Croul listened in silence. After George 
had ceased speaking, and lie had taken suffi¬ 
cient time to reflect, he said: 

“ Mr. Wentworth, you are excited—” 

“ Ileaven knows I am 1” 

“You are excited, and perhaps not without 
cause. But you little know of what you 
speak. The reasons for the answer I have 
given you are, as I said before, insurmountable. 
It would do you no good to know thenn But 
go, now. Leave me. I will reflect on this 
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matter, and possibly may conclude to say to 
you more than I have. But beware, Isay— 
mark my words—beware of pressing me too 
hard to reveal what you askl” 

“Do you threaten—” began George. 

“I make no threats. But go, I repeat, and 
you may hear from me again before long,” 

“I leave you,” said George, “but I do not 
give up my object. No I My love is too 
strong for that. It will overcome all 
obstacles.” 

The old man waved his hand impatiently, 
and George departed. 

He wended his way through the crowded 
street, not heeding where he went. lie was 
truly at a loss to know why Benjamin Croul 
liad refused him the baud of his daughter. 
And as he reflected on the matter it became 
no more apparent to 1dm. 

“He has some hidden motive,” the young 
man thought; “can the love of money be at 
the bottom of it? He fs rich, and penurious, 
but I think not miserly. Heavens!” and ho 
clenched his fists, “what torture, to see him 
so cool and immovable, refusing to give me 
the slightest satisfaction. Poor Lucy—what 
will she say! Pity she is so conscientious I If 
Twcre not for that we would defy the old 
reprobate, and fly to some distant spot, there 
to— But what nonsense is this. Here lam, 
well off, of good habits, fairly educated, and 
industrious. I will know the old man’s 
reason, or I’ll marry her in spite of all his 
power and dignity.” 

With these and similar thoughts revolving 
through his mind he walked on until became 
to the entrance of a theatre. Obeying a sud¬ 
den impulse he purchased a ticket and went 
in to witness the play. As may be readily 
imagined, he paid but little heed to the per¬ 
formance, and when it was over he could 
neither have told the name of a single actor 
nor thb subject of the play. He went to his 
lodgings at a late hour, passed a restless 
night, and in the morning sat down moodily 
to a breakfast of rolls and coffee. While ho 
was yet at the table a note was brought to 
him. He opened it with a slow, Indifferent 
air, which changed to one of lively interest as 
he read the following: 

“ Oct. 20th. ' 

“My Dear Sir:—I f you can make it con¬ 
venient to call at my office at ten o’clock 
this morning, perhaps you may succeed In 
gaining more satisfaction than in your lato 
Interview with me. Tours, 

“To George Weutworth, Es q. BEX J, CROUL.” 


“More satisfaction,” thought George; 
“humph, I wonder what he means by that. 
His objections were insurmountable he said, 
and irremovable. It can’t be that ho is going 
to consent. No, it must be that ho is going 
to reveal the wonderful secret that stands be¬ 
tween Lucy and me. I would like to know 
what it is, and perhaps the * satisfaction * I 
am to receive is simply a revelation of the 
great obstacle. Speculating wont solve the 
question, however, and so I’ll 'bo on hand 
promptly.” 

As it was yet only eight o’clock, he went to 
Ills room and penned a long epistle to Lucy, 
whereiu he gave an account of his interview 
with her father, expressing his failure to 
comprehend his refusal either to give con¬ 
sent to their marriage or to state any reasons 
for his action. Hq begged Lucy to pleat* with 
him liorself, and try, by her entreaties, to in¬ 
duce him to change his mind. His 1 otter was 
pervaded with a spirit of love, determination 
and pluck, and was altogether such an epistle 
as might be expected from a young man oi 
George’s temperament and surroundings. 

At ten o’clock promptly he was at the door 
of Mr. Croul’s office. Ho liad not to wait, but 
was immediately shown into the private room 
of that gentleman. 

Mr. Croul was sitting at his table, and as 
George entered he was putting a letter ho 
had just sealed in a small pigeon hole. He 
was careful to lay it with the superscription 
down, so that no one might see its destina¬ 
tion. His whole desk was arranged with the 
most scrupulous neatness, not a scrap of 
paper being in sight upon which an ink mark 
could be seen, and even the blotting paper 
occupying a snug comer where no prying 
eyes could reach. Tho waste basket was 
under the tabic at his feet, and closely 
covered. No one, by entering Benjamin 
Croul’8 office, could gain the least inkling 
concerning his business, or even tho character 
of his handwriting. 

“Well, Mr. Croul,” said George, “ I received 
your note, and am hero on time, I believe.” 

Mr. Croul took out his watch, lookod at it, 
and bowed gravely. 

“ Mr. Wentworth,” he said, “ you may won¬ 
der at the question I am about. to ask you. 
But I ask it in all seriousness, and wish you 
to consider well your answer. Then you 
alone will be responsible for the consequences. 
I ask you, do you wish mo to make known to 
you my objections to your marrying my 
daughter Lucy?” 
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“I most certainly do,” replied George, 
firmly, the liveliest emotions of curiosity ami 
anticipation inwardly agitating him. 

“Very well, then,” said 31 r. Croul. “The 
marriago which you desire is fraught with 
consequences most dreadful, and must bring 
with it calamities and sorrows enough to aj>- 
pall the bravest heart. When my revelation 
shall be completed you will shrink with 
horror from the act you arc so bent on. But 
in order not'to waste time, step with me into 
my carriage. We will have to make an hour's 
journey, and during that time 1 will unfold 
the tale.” 

With much wonder and some incredulity 
George accompanied Mr. Croul to the street, 
whore they entered the latter gentleman's 
private carriage and drove off at a brisk pace. 

They soon left tho business streets and 
entered more quiet thoroughfares, finally 
taking a road that led beyond the limits of 
the great city. Mr. Croul then spoke and 
said: 

“ My young friend, wliat X lmvc to say con¬ 
cerns my life history. It is with great effort 
that I can bring myself to commence on the 
subject, so painful is the record. Twenty 
years ago I married a young and beautiful 
girl whom X fondly loved. She returned my 
love with all the fervor a young heart could 
wish. We lived happily for two years, ami 
then God sent a beautiful baby-girl to shod 
its light around us. 0, how dear she was to 
us! We christened our Lucy—” 

“Lucy,” involuntarily exclaimed George; 

“Yes, tho same whom you now seek to 
wed. No one knows the comfort we took 
with her. Iler happy face and childIsli ways 
cast a halo of joy around our wdiolo being. 
We were happier, if possible, than ever. Well, 
little Lucy grow, and learned to wall:, and 
talk, and sing, ami play. I was prosperous 
in business, our health was good, and nothing 
seemed wanting to complete our happiness. 
Ours was perfect coutentmont. 

“But a day of sorrow awaited us. One 
day, shortly after little Lucy’s third birthday, 
I was going home at noon, and when within 
a short distance of the house, saw my little 
daughter run out of the front door, into the 
yard, uttering wild cries of terror. As she saw 
me she hastened to me and sprung into my 
arms. I asked her what the matter was. 
Amidst her sobs and tears she said her 
mother had been whipping her, and, when she 
cried, laughed at her. You may imagine my 
great astonishment at this wdicu I inform you 


that wo had never hud occasion to administer 
tho slightest punishment to Lucy, I imagined 
she must have suddenly undergone n trans¬ 
formation, to commit an act deserving of 
chastisement. However, I endeavored ' to 
comfort her and quiet her convulsive subbing, 
and hastened on into the house. 

“Arriving there, I found my wife seated at 
her piano, singing a song and playing a 
brilliant accompaniment. On observing me 
enter, with Lucy in my arms, she suddenly 
ceased playing, and, with such an expression 
of cunning mirth on her countenance as I 
had never seen before, she uttered a silly 
titter and ran up to me and kissed me. Her 
conduct seemed strange in the extreme, for 
she took no notice of Lucy’s team. 

“‘Wlmt is It? Wliat does it ail mean? 
What has Lucy been doing?’ I inquired, 
hastily. 

44 * Doing? Hothlnp that I know of,’ she 
replied; ‘why do you ask?’ 

“‘But what is the cause of her crying? 
Why did you whip her?’ I asked. 

“‘Crying? whip her? I did not whip her. 
And is she crying? Why, how funny 1’ 

“‘Funny!’ I exclaimed, in some impatience. 
* I don’t think it is funny at all. I met her 
Tunning out of the door, crying, and she said 
yon had been whipping her? 

‘“Did she, though?’ exclaimed Maria {my 
Wife’s name), with a flash in her eye I had 
never seen before. ‘I’ll take that out of her! 
I’ll teach her to tell such stories. The littlo 
witch!’ And she suddenly gave her a thump 
on the forehead. 

“ * For God’s sake, Maria,’ I exclaimed, ‘ tell 
me what is the matter!’ 

“Up to this moment she had been laugh¬ 
ing, but now' she suddenly put both hands up 
to her head, and, bursting into a hysterical 
sob, hastened to her bedroom. She lay down 
on the bed, cried violently fora few moments, 
and, allowing no one to approach her, sunk 
into a troubled slumber* from which s.Ua 
awoke with a high fever. I summoned the 
doctor, who gave a few simple remedies, but 
did not seem to think any illness of conse¬ 
quence would result. And sure enough, slio 
was up and apparently as well as ever in a 
few days. 

“As you may imagine, I was very much 
concerned about this affair. I said nothing 
about it to my wdfe, as the slightest allusion 
to the subject seemed to give her pain. 

“But I must hasten my narrative,” said 
Mr. Croul, looking out of tho carrlago wln- 
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doff, “ for in five minutes wo shall bo at our 
destination.” 

. George looked out, and saw, some distance 
ahead, within a yard enclosed by a high wall, 
a large, gloomy-looking brick building. This 
was the only structure, save a small t'raino 
dwelling, within a mile. Mr. Croul resumed: 

“Things went on ns usual for about a 
month, when the same circumstances—almost 
exactly the samo in detail—occurred again. 
And again in n week, I came home, and 
found my wife leaning from a chamber win¬ 
dow with her pet dog suspended by a strong 
cord around its nock. Sho was swinging tlio 
animal from side to side, and laughing In 
long, loud peals. Again I found her on the 
roof of our house, with an armful of plates, 
throwing them on the stono walk below, 
screaming with mirth. Similar occurrences 
took place alter that with Increasing fre¬ 
quency. My wife, as you must have already 
inferred, was becoming crazy. In less than a 
year from the first occurrence I have related, 
she was a confirmed, incurable lunatic.” 

Mr. Croul paused, as if he were struggling 
for the mastery with his emotions. George 
was dumb with astonishment and expectancy. 

They now approached the gato of the wall 
which enclosed the stono building. 

“We woro compelled to put her in an 
asylum, whero she has been over since, a 
raving maniac. I brought you hero to show 
you the fearful wreck of what sho once was.” 

Mr. Croul appeared greatly agitated, and 
seemed to control himself with difficulty. 
Suddenly he was his old austere, firm, cau¬ 
tious self, with no emotion manifest in his 
countenance, and no weakness in his tone. 

“I have brought you here to show you my 
wife,” ho said, which ought to bo enough to 
prevent any man from desiring to wed her 
daughter. But think not that my story is 
ended. I have more to toll you, which I will 
do on my return.” 

Tho carriage now stopped. Mr. Croul got 
out, went into a small building near tho gates, 
and quickly returned. The gates woro opened, 
and they drove up a broad roadway. 

On cacli side was a large lawn, with .trees 
growing at various distances apart. The grass 
Was trimmed closely, and everything arranged 
with the most scrupulous neatness. 

A young man about twenty years of ago 
stopped up to the visitors, grasped George’s 
hand, and inquired with an air of nnxtcty: 

“Is tho queen any better? And did she 
send any word to me ?” 


Jackson 1” called an attendant, “this 
way!” 

Tho lunatic obeyed tho command with a 
crestfallen air. 

. Tho two visitors entered the asylum by a 
flight of broad stone steps, and were ushered 
into the private office of Doctor Madden. 

Tho doctor was a small, compactly built 
man, with a partially bald head and a sharp 
gray eye. His movements were quick, his 
glance penetrating, and ho had the air of ono 
who could take in a whole situation at n 
glance, and then prove himself equal to any 
emergency, lie glanced at George, and then 
gave Mr. Croul an inquiring look, as if to ask 
if he had brought him another patient. Mr. 
Croul said: 

“Doctor Madden, this is my young friend, 
Mr. George Wentworth, whom I have 
brought to show around the institution a 
little.” 

“ 0,1 am very happy to meet Mr. Went¬ 
worth, and shall take pleasure in exhibiting 
to him tho various phases of the human mind 
in an abnormal condition. Have you ever 
before visited an insane asylum, sir?” 

. “ Never,” said George, “ and I would not be 
hero now were it not for n particular object.” 

“ Some friend you wish to see, perhaps.” 

Hero Mr. Croul took tho doctor aside, and 
conversed with him for a few moments in a 
low tone. 

“A very sad case,” said Doctor Madden, 
turning to George, “ and one of our confirmed 
incurables. Very sorrowful circumstances. 
Terrible sight to seo her. My dear sir, you 
must summon all your self-command and 
resolution.” 

“ Do not fear, sir,” replied George; “I am 
no coward, and my nerves are strong.” 

Tho doctor led the way through a long 
hall, up a flight of stairs, to another hail 
branching off at right angles, and dually ap¬ 
proached a door locked and barred. Several 
mild lunatics had followed them, and kept up 
a continual chatter with their talk, gibberish 
and laughter, but now, nt a wave of the doc¬ 
tor’s hand, they turned about and ded, some 
skipping merrily, some moping sullenly, some 
madly running, and others hopping arm in 
arm, each giving vent to his feelings in some 
peculiar manner. 

“ These,” said tho doctor, “ are cases which 
are not violent, and which we liav ( o hopes of 
recovery. This is tho hour for them to as¬ 
semble togolher for recreation.” 

Ho unlocked tho securely fastened door 
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they had by this time reached, and motioned 
Ills visitors to precede him. They entered a 
large, squaro room, on one side of which were 
a row of cells, which could only be entered 
by opening largo doors composed of bars of 
iron. 

In these cells were the incurables. From 
between the bars peered faces distorted and 
rendered horrible by passion, sorrow and 
hallucination. Somo were screaming, others 
muttering savage threats, and others only 
glared fiercely from their confinement. 

They proceeded to one coll in a further 
corner of the room, which was thickly padded 
on all sides. Crouched down in ono corner 
was a woman with her clothes in shreds, her 
hair tangled, and her face disfigured by 
scratches. As the two approached closely she 
sprang up, looked defiantly at them for a mo¬ 
ment, and then laughed a harsh, grating 
laugh. 

“ You are shocked, aint you ?” slio screamed, 
“ at my torn clothes and tattered garments. 
But see here 1 and here 1 aud here!” 

And with each exclamation slio leaped 
against the walls of her room with violence. 
She then plunged her hands into her hair, 
jerked her head from side to side, and threw 
herself on the floor, uttering a torrent of 
curses and blasphemy. Finally she suddenly 
became silent, and sat looking at her visitors 
with her large, rolling eyes. She was ap¬ 
parently about forty-five years of age, and 
boro traces of former beauty. 

Hr. Croul and George turned away from 
the spectacle with loathing, the doctor alone 
maintaining his ground and looking steadily 
at the maniac. 

“And this—” said George. 

“Is my once happy and beautiful wife,” 
said Mr. Croul! 

“The mother of Lucy I” George groaned. 

“ The mother of Lucy, whom you would 
wed, and call your own through life!” 

“Ay, indeed I would,” spoke up George; 
“ I would dismiss all thoughts of this raving 
maniac. What has she in common with tho 
beautiful girl whom I love? If this was tho 
revelation that was to drive love from my 
heart and truth from my lips, our journey lias 
been made in vain—” 

“Stop!" interrupted Mr. Croul. “Mytalo 
is not done yet. The worst is to como. Wliilo 
we aro returning I will finish!” 

His voice was harsh, and unwontcdly loud. 
Ilis gray eyes flashed defiance, and his ex¬ 
pression was that of one who would not bo 


baffled, rather than that of a man bereft of 
comfort and the light of his home. 

George looked and listened in surprise. 
The old man’s manner arrested his attention, 
his half-triumphant tone, as it seemed, 
appearing strangely out of placo. All were 
silent for a moment. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the doctor, “are 
you satisfied ? Shall we go now ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” exclaimed George, “lot us go. 
Lot mo hear tho end of this dread talo, and 
know the worst as soon as possible.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Croul, in a weak and sub¬ 
dued tone, now Ills old cautious self again, 
“ let us go. I would fain flnisli my sad tale, 
and dismiss these harrowing thoughts from 
my mind.” 

The doctor led the way out, and they 
passed through the halls back to the office. 

“ Would you like to walk about the grounds, 
sir?” said tho doctor, to George. “Mr. Croul 
and I have a little private business to transact, 
and perhaps you can amuso yourself among 
our harmless patients, who are at present 
taking air and exercise.” 

George assented, and was soon wending his 
way around the smooth grass plot. Ho kept 
aloof from tho patients as much as possible, 
as he was in no mood cither to bo amused by 
them or amuso them. He walked about 
musing on his unhappy lot, for tho words of 
Mr. Croul made a deep impression ou him, 
and he could not regard them as moaningless. 
As ho wandered off in ono corner of the yard, 
ho looked up at ono corner of the building, in 
a quarter remote from that which ho had 
visited, and observed a row of small windows 
crossed and recrossed with heavy bars of iron. 
Ho wondered at this, as he had, as ho 
thought, been to tho apartment where tho 
most violent ones were confined. Ho had 
heard of private madhouses, where those who 
had evil designs on their fellow-men could 
have them confined, whether sane or Insane, 
and rest assured that they would remain 
there, secure from escape or observation. As 
his thoughts took this turn ho gazed moro at¬ 
tentively at tho barred windows, and as his 
oyo glanced from ono to the other, lie saw a 
pale faco peering out into the light of day. 
With no particular purpose in view, but for 
lack of bettor employment, ho closely watched 
its movements, nor faco turned, first ono 
way, and then the other, and then, as if satis¬ 
fied, looked directly at George until Ills at¬ 
tention was enchained. Then a small white 
handkerchief was quickly waved and itnmc- 
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dlately drawn back. Gcorgo looked closely, 
and soon the action was repeated. He then 
answered tho slgual, in order to ascertain 
whether It was addressed to him. Tho faco 
smiled, and two hands Immediately raised a3 
if enjoining caution. 

George was now thoroughly aroused. 
What did this moan? Tho turn his thoughts 
had taken a moment before sent an inquiry 
through his mind that thoroughly startled 
him. Was a sane person confined behind 
those bars, seeking aid for release? Ho 
glanced quickly around, and sauntered about 
carelessly, as if with no particular aim. But 
he kept closo watch of tho window and its 
mysterious occupant, and, at a favorablo op¬ 
portunity, gave a sign of recognition and 
friendliness. Two hands wore held out from 
the window as if in supplication. 

George put his left hand on his heart and 
extended Ids right, as if to say, “ I will help 
you.” 

Suddenly tho faco drew quickly back and 
disappeared from sight. George looked 
around and saw ono of the keepers approach¬ 
ing. Ho resumed Ids walk, nodded carelessly 
to tho keeper as ho passed, and stole a glauco 
at tho window. He saw nothing but tho iron 
bars, The keeper went around tho other 
side of tho building. The faco soon appeared 
again, and George made sign that all was 
right. Sho then indicated that sho wished 
him to pay closo attention, and poiuted her 
finger to an Immense oak tree that stood 
outside the walls of tho yard. George looked 
at the tree and then at her. She took in her 
hand what seemed to bo a small black stick 
with a string attached. Drawing it in out of 
sight she soon held it in view again, and it 
was a bow. 

Gcorgo now took a paper from his pocket, 
and while feigning to read watched intently. 
Sho brought forth a long, slim stick, and 
placing one ond of it against tho string of tho 
lmw, took good aim and fired. Tho arrow 
shot swiftly through the air and lodged in tho 
branches of the oak tree. 

Gcorgo remained quiet, still watching. Tho 
woman now disappeared for a moment, and 
presently approached the window with what 
looked like a roll of paper. She slowly un¬ 
rolled it, and then, taking another arrow, 
wrapped the paper carefully around It. Sho 
then pointed to Gcorgo and then at tho tree. 
Now she deliberately placed this arrow against 
tho string, and straining tho bow back to its 
utmost tension, let fly again. Whiz! went 


tho arrow through tho air, this time, as be¬ 
fore, finding a resting-placo among tho boughs 
of the old oak. 

Now, after a cautious glanco all around, sho 
implored George with all tho eloquence 
capablo of being expressed In gestures, to go 
to the oak tree, aud possess himself of tho 
arrow. After which nothing more was seen 
of her. 

Gcorgo was thoroughly aroused for an ad¬ 
venture, and his interest and sympathy were 
fully enlisted. Ho approached ono of tho 
keepers and said: 

“ My good man, I should like very much to 
gather somo of those oak leaves which tho 
autumn has colored so beautifully. As my 
friend is engaged with Doctor Ma^don, I 
think I will have plenty of time to do so be¬ 
fore his business is transacted. Will you have 
tho kindness to let mo out?” 

The keeper led tho way to the gates qnd, 
giving him a return ticket, allowed him to 
pass out. 

With a sigh of relief at again breathing free 
air, he hastened to the old oak. Being 
athletic and strong, he was soon among tho 
branches. Ho quickly found tho first arrow, 
Which looked like a splinter from a pino 
board. The other he had more difficulty in 
reaching, as it had lodged far out among tho 
twigs of a slender limb. But by dint of much 
exertion ho finally procured it, and found it 
Very much liko the first, except that a roll ot 
manuscript encompassed it. Slipping it into 
his pocket ho descended to the ground. Then 
drawing it forth and examining it, ho saw 
written on the outside: 

“To tho kind stranger who receives this: 
Do not open it until you aro in your own 
private room. Then read it, and may God 
guide you to tho rescue of her whose sad life 
it records.” 

George replaced it in his pocket, and then 
stepped back a few rods to get a view of tho 
window whence it had proceeded. Tho 
figuro was again thorc, and, as he appeared, 
nodded to him and clasped its hands in 
thankfulness. 

George hastened around to the entrance of 
the yard, and met Mr. Croul just passing out 
of tho gate. Ho concluded not to mention to 
him the real nature of his adventure, but, 
mado tho oxcuso of tho autumn leaves, 
adding; 

“ I wanted a snift' of tho freo air once more, 
too; within those walls it seems horribly closo 
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and oppressive.” The two entered the 
carriage and started city-ward. 

The rest of my story,” said Mr. Croul, 
“will not require a great many words, and I 
will be os brief as possible.” 

“My wife became so violent that it became 
necessary, ns you know, to place her in an 
nsylutn. Occasionally she had lucid intervals, 
but these ceased after a year or two. 

“About a year and a half after we had 
placed her under the care of Doctor Gray 
(the predecessor of Doctor Madden),! received 
a visit from her father, who made me a 
strange disclosure. He said he had discovered 
an old manuscript which stated that insanity 
in my wife's family was hereditary. The 
manuscript was found in an ancient bureau 
belonging to my wife’s grandmother. The 
strangest portion of it is that every female 
member of the family who has married and 
given birth to children , has lost her reason. 
This, according to the manuscript, had been 
invariably the ease for many generations back. 
The manuscript was left as a warning by my 
wife’s grandfather, but had by some means 
been mislaid after his death, and only brought 
to light at tire time I mentioned to you. My 
wife’s mother died in a madhouse, but I had 
always supposed her lunacy was caused by 
illness. 

“Now you know why you cannot marry 
my daughter Lucy, If she marries and has 
children, she will surely go mad, and if she 
has daughters and they marry, they will go 
mad. 

“Neither you nor any sane man would 
marry, and bring upon coming generations 
such a dreadful legacy. Sooner would you 
forget her and go to some distant point, than 
to perpetuate such a curse. Am I not right?” 

George covered his face with his hands, and 
remained silent for $ome moments. Then 
looking up with a hard, stern expression, he 
answered: 

“ Yes, you arc right. It would bo a sin. 
But I must see Lucy and bid her good-by. I 
cannot leave without one interview’ with 
her.” 

“Yes, you shall sco her. Appoint your 
own time. She is always at home.” 

Both now leaned back in the carriage, not 
desiring to carry on tiro conversation any 
longer. 

They sat on opposite seats, and could ob¬ 
serve each other’s countenances. Strangely 
enough, neither seemed quite at ease nor 
trustful of the other. George would glance 


at the old man’s face as if to catch in it ati 
unguarded expression, while Mr. Cfoul, db- 
serriug this, maintained his reserved and 
impenetrable look. In this way they proceeded 
until they w r ere again in the crowded streets 
of the city. They both got out at Mr. Croul’s 
office, and George walked rapidly to his 
boarding-place. It was now past six o’clock 
in the evening. He went to his room, sat 
dowui and tried to think. But steady thought, 
in his frame of mind, was distracting. He 
got up and paced the room. 

Suddenly he thought of his adventure nt 
the asylum, and the mysterious manuscript 
shot from the barred window. Taking it 
from his pocket he drew a chair to the 
window' and set himself about reading it. 

It w’as a tale of terrible wrong; of tyranny 
and avarice, of long confinement in a lonely 
prison, of gross deception and relentless 
cruelty. 

As George read, his face turned pale and 
his eyes flashed vengeance, He frequently 
laid down the manuscript, and paced the 
room in uncontrollable excitement. Then 
he would resume his reading, at times writh¬ 
ing with suppressed rage, and clenching his 
fists violently. 

He finally laid down the paper, after read¬ 
ing it attentively to the very last word. lie 
thought a moment, and then locked it safely 
in his private desk, after which he sat down. 
Taking a fragrant Havana, lighting it, and 
drawing long whiflk to compose his nerves, he 
gave himself up to thought. The disclosure 
(which will be made known to the reader in 
due time) had imposed on him the duty of 
undertaking a most important mission, which 
would require well-laid plans, and coolness, 
and promptness of action. 

At a late hour (eleven o’clock), being unable 
to bring himself to a state of sufficient com¬ 
posure to retire to rest, he put on his coat 
and hat, and made his way down town to the 
office of an intimate friend, Buddy by name. 
Redily by name and ready by nature. He 
was a lawyer, neither old nor young, being in 
the prime of his life and his profession. He 
had brought several important suits to suc¬ 
cessful issues, and had in all his business 
displayed remarkable coolness, clearness and 
sagacity. To him George went for advice. 
He felt confident of finding him, as his wife 
W’as from home on a long visit, and ho usually 
spent his evenings at his office, He was not 
disappointed. lie found the door unlocked, 
and walked in. 
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“Good-evening, Reddy,-'* 

“ Good gracious, Wentworth, what brings 
you hero at this hour?” 

“ Important business, Reddy. I want your 
help.” 

They were closeted together for over an 
hour, with what results will subsequently 
transpire. * 

The next, morning Mr, Croul received a 
note that caused him to open Ills eyes. It 
was an urgent summons to appear that day, 
at one o’clock, at the private office of Doctor 
Madden, in his asylum. Ho was enjoined by 
no means to fail to be# on hand, as business 
was to bo transacted of the utmost moment 
to him. 

“Have I made a cursed fool of myself,” ho 
thought, “by letting that Wentworth into 
my secret? No, it cannot be. What can bo 
do? lie lias no hold whatever on me.” 

He resolved to obey tlio summons, and at 
twelve o’clock started with his carriage for 
the asylum. 

Another carriage followed his, which con¬ 
tained two occupants. These were George 
Wentworth and Mr. Reddy. 

Mr. Croul went up the stone steps into 
Doctor Madden’s office. lie was presently 
followed by George and bis companion. 
Doctor Madden was engaged for a few mm- 
meats, and did not appear until all three of 
the visitors were seated in his office. When 
he appeared, ho bowed politely to all, and 
said: 

“ Well, gentlemen, I received a note, stating 
that you would be here at this time, and I am 
at your service.” 

“ I received a note, requesting my attend¬ 
ance here on important business, and am here 
in obedience to the rather unusual, and, to 
me, altogether inexplicable summons,” said 
Mr. Croul. 

He spoke in a lordly tone, as if to repel any 
attack on his dignity. Mr. Reddy arose. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “I can enlighten 
you on tlie subject of the business which calls 
ns together. I am hero as the attorney of an 
injured lady. This gentleman,” turning to 
George, “is my coadjutor. With your.per¬ 
mission, my dear sirs, we will at once proceed 
to business. First, let me say that tho 
commission I have undertaken ia to be 
executed. And It depends not on liow 
much or how little trouble, pains and incon¬ 
venience shall attend the carrying out of tho 
same.” 

While he was speaking, ho observed closely 


the countenance of th'oso present Mr. 
Croul had, after a few uneasy motions, plant¬ 
ed himself Immovably in his chair, and sat 
there with almost an expressionless face, 
holding the head of bis cane to his chin. 
Doctor Madden only listened politely. 

“ To begin With,” lie continued, turning to 
Doctor Madden, “I desire the attendance 
here of James Weybnrn, ail attendant who 
lias served at this institution for twenty 
years, who assumed liis present position long 
before you, doctor, became proprietor. Will 
you summon him?” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said the doctor. And ho 
rang a bell, which was immediately answered 
by a servant. 

“Send Weyburn here,” said the doctor. 

Weyburn forthwith appeared. lie was a 
man about fitly years of age, broad-shouldered, 
thick-set, with a small, round head, and a 
short neck. His face was forbidding in its 
look, indicating a brutish, merciless disposi¬ 
tion, and a crafty, calculating mind. IIo 
walked with a lounging gait, bis feet shift¬ 
lessly dragging 6n the floor. : Yet be could bo 
as sprya3 anyone, on an instant’s notice, and 
could mauago an Unruly maniac in a scientific 
and resistless manner. He bowed awkwardly, 
and stood waiting. Mr. Reddy spoke; 

“ Your name is James Weyburn?” 

“ It is,” answered tho mail. 

“You have served In this institution now 
something over twenty years?” 

“Twenty-onC years, three months and a 
week to-morrow.” 

“Ah, I seo you remember dates well. This 
may be useful, Will you please to tako a 
seat? Wo may detain you for some time.” 

Weyburn took a chair and sat down in 
silence. Reddy glanced sharply at the assem¬ 
bled company. George took his position near 
the door. 

“Doctor Madden/' said Reddy, in a clear, 
distinct manner, “you have confined in the 
next room but one to the southeast corner of 
this building, in the third story, h mild but 
incurable lunatic, who fancies herself to be 
Mrs. Benjamin Croul.” 

Mr. Croul bounded to his feet. 

“ What do you know of this, sir? What is 
it to you ?” 

Doctor Madden straightened suddenly up 
In his chair, and Weyburn gave a sluggish 
glaro of surprise. 

“ Keep your seat, sir,” said Reddy, to Mr. 
Croul. “It is a good deal to me, and more to 
the unfortunate maniac in question. Am I 
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not right, Doctor Madden, In supposing there 
is such an inmate of this asylum ?" • 

“ Well—ahem—-that Is to say—well, to tell 
the truth, yes, you certainly are correct in 
your statement" 

“Let me inform you now, doctor, that 
nothing which is to trauspire hero this after¬ 
noon can work injury to you. You need not 
be afraid to let truth be known to its full 
extent.” 

The doctor bowed. 

“Now, Mr. Woyburn,” said Reddy, “pay 
close attention, and sharpen up your memory. 

“Fourteen years ago (it will bo fourteen 
years just a week from to-morrow) you were 
summoned, one dark, stormy night, by Doctor 
Gray, who was then proprietor of this insti¬ 
tution. Doctor Gray, you remember, was a 
man who scrupled at nothing by which ho 
could make a few dollars, and you were his 
ally and confidential servant, who could 
always be trusted to do a dirty job and keep 
still about it- Be calm now', for if you take 
matters quietly, it will be the better for you. 

‘ As I said, you were called one dark night, 
told to step In a carriage, and took a long ride 
with Doctor Gray. You stopped at a small 
tavern, and walked to a small house a few 
rods distant, leaving directions with your 
driver to follow you at a given signal. You 
knocked at the door of the house at which 
you called, and were admitted by one whom 
we will not now name.” 

“HumphI” ejaculated Mr. Croul 

“I think we’ve had about enough of this," 
growled Weyburn, with an impatient motion. 

“I disagree with you, sir," said Reddy. 
“You and Doctor Gray were admitted into 
the house, and were ushered into a room 
where sat a beautiful young woman. 

My dear,* said the man who had admitted 
you, ‘ tills is the doctor and his man. Will 
we proceed at once to business?’ 

“ The lady gave her consent, and, leaving 
her little daughter in chargo of a servant, 
followed you and the doctor, accompanied by 
her husband, to the door. The carriage came 
up, and you were driven to a poorhouso about 
half a mile distant." 

“Mebbe I was, and mebbe I wasn’t,” 
sullenly interrupted Weyburn. 

“ O, but you were 1" said Reddy. “ I know 
all about it. You all got out at the poor- 
house, and were conducted to the hisano 
department by the.keeper, a kind-hearted old 
man, who said: 

. ‘“IIow kind of you, Mr. Croul—’ ” 


“Silence, sir!" roared Mr. Croul, springing 
from his chair. “Howdaroyou? What do 
you bring my name in for?" 

Rgddy eyed him steadily, without speaking. 
Doctor Madden said: 

“Be calm, sir, be calm. What all this is 
leading to I know not, but let us hear Mr, 
Reddy through.” 

“We’ve heard enough, I say—” 

“Silence, Weyburn!" said tbc doctor, 
sternly, 

Reddy resumed: 

‘“IIow kind of you,’ the old keeper said, 
1 to take this poor woftian off from our hands. 
She is terribly violent at tlme3, and we have 
no facilities for keeping lier,’ 

“ * Yes,’ said he whom the doctor addressed, 
* I have seen that she is but poorly cared for 
here. We will try and provide for her better 
quarters,’ 

‘“Let your wife approach her first,’ said 
the keeper, ‘ os a young female only can 
exercise the slightest control over her.’ 

“Mrs. Croul—be quiet, gentlemen; it's of 
no use to raise a row—Mrs. Croul, I say, went 
into a barred room, and led forth a woman, 
who glared around with large, fiercc-looking 
eye3, and whoso face and clothes bore evidence 
of her violent periods. Mrs. Croul induced 
her to enter the carriage, and took a seat 
beside her; Mr. Croul and Doctor Gray sat 
on the other seat, while you rode with the 
driver, 

“The horses were lashed and driven to 
their utmost speed, and about four o’clock in 
the morning you arrived at this asylum.” 

Reddy now paused for a moment. He 
appeared to be considering in what manner 
it was best to proceed. Weyburji had thrown 
himself back in his chair sullenly, as if deter¬ 
mined to let matters take their course, and 
utter no word on any provocation. Mr. 
Croul sat bolt upright, endeavoring to main¬ 
tain his accustomed rigidity of countenance. 
In this ho signally failed; for his features 
twitched nervously now and then, and his 
eyes gleamed with an unwonted brightness. 
Doctor Madden maintained a non-committal 
air, like one who was hearing both sides of a 
case. George Wentworth looked anxiously 
from one member of the group to another, 
although he kept a special watch over Wcy- 
burn, as if expecting a disturbance from him. 

“Gentlemen,” said Reddy, “ this is a painful 
matter, and I will come at once to the close. 
After arriving at the asylum, this maniac 
from the poorhouse was installed in an apnrt- 
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merit which »ho has occupied to this date. 

“ Mrs. Croul was shown about tlio buildings, 
and while sho was In the next room but one to 
the southeast corner of the building, in the 
third story, looking through the barred win¬ 
dows Into the yard below, the door was noise¬ 
lessly closed on her, and when she turned 
around, she found herself confined beyond 
hope of escape, within four solitary walls, 
there to pass in misery long, gloomy years of 
imprisonment.” 

“ It’s a lie, a bold, outrageous lie/’’ shouted 
Mr, Croul, springing to his feet and raising 
a chair above his head. Ho was on the point 
of springing towards Reddy. 

“ Stop! The first man who moves drops!” 

It was George Wentworth who spoke, and 
he held a long, shining six-shooter in each 
hand. Ills norves were steady, and his eyes 
gleamed dangerously. Mr. Croul cowered 
back into hi3 former position, and Weyburn, 
who had started forward, kept quiet. Doctor 
Madden spoke: 

“ For God’s sake, gentlemen, let mo speak 
now! This is all a mystery to mo. I know 
nothing of tlio grounds for theso charges. 
Mr. Reddy, I appeal to you.” 

“ Doctor Madden,” said Reddy, whoso com¬ 
posure had not been disturbed, “ I told you 
that no harm should come to you, whatever 
might he the result of this matter, for 1 bclievo 
you are blameless. And I am not certain 
that Weyburn will suffer, as he acted only in 
obedience to the instructions of Ills formor 
master. But let mo finish. 

“ The old maniac from tlio poorliouso was 
hooked as Mrs. Croul, while tlio actual Mrs. 
Croul was kept in solitary confinement, under 
an assumed name. Her lunacy consisted in 
the belief that she was tlio wifo of Benjamin 
Croul. She was continually addressed by tlio 
attendants and all with whom she came in 
contact as Miss White. A story was gotten 
up that sho had been disappointed in love, 
and had ever since imagined herself to bo 
Mrs. Croul. She was never allowed any 
visitors, and her only out-door exercise was a 
short walk each day under the watchful guard 
of an attendant. 

11 Doctor Madden, I am convinced, has really 
believed her to be insane, B3 sho was left 
under him by Doctor Gray, who would not 
care to reveal to anybody his part in the 
conspiracy.” 

“ Indeed, I believed her to bo Insane, and 
that her true name was White!" ejaculated 
tko doctor. " My predecessor so stated. Mr. 


Croul has always paid her expenses, and 
represented that she was the daughter of a 
poor acquaintance of his.” 

“You turn against me, tool” said Mr. 
Croul. 

He spoke in a weak, complaining voice, 
very unlike his usunl austere tone. IIo 
seemed to be utterly borne down, and to liavo 
given up all hope of resistance. 

“Now, Weyburn,” said Reddy, “the best 
tiling you can do Is to make a clean breast of 
your part in this afTalr. You Bliall go freo 
and unharmed, if you will promise to leavo 
tills asylum and never connect yourself with 
another institution of the kind. But if you 
choose to fight it out, wo are ready to meet 
you; and If it takes such a turn, bo assured 
that it will be pushed fo the utmost, and not 
one Jot of mercy shown you. What do you 
say?” 

Weyburn looked at the speaker like a prize¬ 
fighter measuring his opponent, and seemed 
to be calculating the chances pro and con. 
He was met by a look that spoke more than 
words could of determination and pluck. 

“Well,” said he, “you seem to know all 
about tho thing, though how you came by 
your knowledge is more than I can tell, and 
I don’t suppose there’s any use of denying 
anything. Yes, you’re right. Mi6s White up 
stairs is Mrs. Croul, and Mrs. Croul down 
stairs is nil old bedlamite picked up from a 
poorhouse. There, you have it now; mako 
tlio most of it.” 

Doctor Madden rose. 

“Gentlemen,” said lie, “as God Is my wit¬ 
ness, “ tills is a new and a terrible revelation 
to me. I always supposed Miss White—Mrs. 
Croul, I should say—to bo a lunatic, atid her 
continued and persistent assertion of her 
relationship with Mr. Croul to bo a fancy of 
her disordered brain. Weyburn, why liavo 
you never told me of this ?” 

“It’s not what I’m paid for,” growled 
Weyburn. 

“I want to ask you here, doctor," said 
George Wentworth, “ if you never entertained 
any doubts ns to Miss White’s (as you call 
her) insanity?” 

“I must say,” replied tho doctor, “that it 
has often struck me as strange that sho dis¬ 
played such good sense and clear thought on 
every subject but the one on which she was 
supposed to be deranged. But as many such 
cases are on record, I gave myself no particu¬ 
lar concern on this score. But now, on due 
reflection, and considering ail the facts that 
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have been brought to light, I am constrained 
to Say that I believe she is just as sane as I 
am.” 

“I want to ask a question hero,” said 
Weyburn, turning to Reddy, “and that is, 
how did you And out all about this?” 

“I refer you to Mr. Wentworth for an 
explanation of that,” replied lleddy. 

George now stepped forward and told his 
story. He related’ Ills adventure in the 
asylum yard, how he had obtained possession 
of tbo manuscript of Mrs. Croul, which con¬ 
tained the strange story of her Imprisonment. 

“And it was all for money,” continued 
George. “The villain who sits in yonder 
chair wanted his wife’s money within his 
own control, and could only accomplish this 
by getting rid of her. That he succeeded but 
too well we all know. But X am bursting 
with impatience, for there is that poor 
woman, in her solitary room above, not 
dreaming how near hor deliverance is at 
hand. Let somebody go up and break the 
joyful news to her. JTe should be compelled 
to do tliis, that his downfall maybe complete.” 

“ ITa, ha! you arc all fools! all fools I You 
think you will put me down! But you can’t 1 
No, no, you never can!” 

It was Mr. Croul who spoke. lie had sprung 
from his chair, was gesticulating wildly, and 
his voice had a hoarse, unnatural ring. 

“Good Lord, look at him!” ejaculated 
Weyburn, springing up. “If he aiut crazy, 
then T never saw a lunatic. Look out!” 

Mr. Croul had seized a huge billet of wood, 
aiid was making for George. George dodged, 
and Weyburn caught the maniac around the 
waist. He held him tight, while the doctor 
handcuffed him and secured him to a chair, 
which was built firmly against tbo wall. Ho 


frothed at the mouth, and - roared, and 
struggled. 

All looked on in consternation. It was 
indeed true. The old man, so long the 
respectable banker, the austere and unap¬ 
proachable embodiment of dignity, the secret 
criminal, now with his plans overturned and 
his vlllnny laid bare, had indeed gone tnadl 
. “Well, if this alnt one of the cases 1” 
ejaculated Weyburn. 

“Be careful, Weyburn,” said the doctor. 
“Watch him well, for he is perfectly beside 
himself” - 

The rest of our story is soon told. Mrs. 
Croul was liberated, and returned to compan¬ 
ion sli ip with her loyely daughter, from whom 
she had been separated so long. Long con¬ 
finement bad rendered her extremely delicate, 
and she travelled six months for her health, 
in company with Lucy, after which a wedding 
took place—whose, the reader will have no 
difficulty In divining. 

Sir. Croul was a confirmed lunatic, no 
was placed in Doctor Madden’s asylum, and 
received the best of care. His largo property 
of course went to Mrs. Croul, and enabled her 
to live in comfort the rest of her days. 

Mr. Reddy received a handsome reward in 
consideration for services, which places him, 
as tho saying is, “abovo board.” 

Weyburn left Doctor Madden’s asylum, and 
when last heard from was keeper in a county 
Jail faraway from the sceno of the incidents 
we have related. , 

George and Lucy aro a happy couple, and 
have a beautiful, bright-eyed boy. Mrs. Croul 
lives with them, and is serene and happy iu 
her approaching old age, although she will 
never fully recover from her solitary and 
cheerless imprisonment of fourteen years. 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 

BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


“Speaking of spirit bell-ringings and 
apings,” said grandmother, “I listened to 
so me tiling quite as startling years before 
spirits resolved themselves into an institution. 
Then every ghost was independent Not one 
of them thought of coming at set times to 
read, write or attend lectures; but whenever 
one did appear, at such irregular hours as 
suited its convenience, it created a sensation. 
A spirit of this kind would not " down ” a t 
the bidding of ever so many Macbeths. 

“ "When I was eighteen, Mr. Marvin, one of 
our neighbors, owned a farm in ‘ Gray Owl 
Dell,’ a couple of miles from his homestead, 
lie generally had a tenant upon the place, 
hut in the year to which I have reference, 
having found no one willing to pay so high a 
rent as he demanded, he had allowed the 
house to remain empty, his boys, his hired 
tuan or himself going over occasionally to 
attend to the farm. 

“ It requires no great knowledge of human 
nature to assure one that a house standing 
remote from all others, in a lonesome and 
shadowy dell, could not long remain unten- 
bj humanity without acquiring the; 
r> ‘?utation of being haunted. The feline 
tribe is intimately associated with ideas of 
the supernatural, and cats, astonishing in 
£ize and number, began to be seen about the 
premises at Gray Owl Dell. The birds of 
'Thierva, too, that perched now and then on 
the decaying buildings, were suspected of 
bearing their feathers merely as cloaks of 
deception, while the witch-spirit looked 
touchingly out from their great, round eyes. 

u Will Ashley, who had attended Margaret 


Bivers from singing-school to her home on 
the back road, affirmed that while returning 
across lots, for a shorter cut, he had seen an. 
owl, as large as Mr. Marvin’s brindle ox, sit¬ 
ting on the chimney-top of the old farmhouse. 
This bird was no doubt the incarnation of a 
itch-spirit; and however much Will’s dilated 
eyes may have magnified its proportions, it 
Was'lucky for poor old Polly Buggies, the 
$<}oM of the neighborhood , and an abominable 
hag altogether, that Salem fashions had lost 
their predominance in New England. The 
uncomfortable dame might oat-scold the 
north wind, but unlike those of her profession 
in earlier days, she stood no chance of being 
dragged at a rope’s end across a river, pr 
pressed between two planks till she should 
acknowledge her iniquity—after confession, 
the pressing to go on worse than ever. Sa^ 
encouragement to penitence! 

“One way and another, the’ opinion be¬ 
came prevalent that something evil hovered 
about the place. Widow Stebbins, who hired 
the privilege of fastening her cow there, testi¬ 
fied that the cream yielded by this domestic 
animal was upon a certain occasion bewitched. 
The pious widow churned long in vain. Then 
she prayed; then she churned again. But 
the familiar spirit had not been exorcised by 
her devotions—perhaps she had lacked faith. 
Finally, she heated a horse-shoe, till it glowed 
like the star Arc turns, and all flaming as it 
Was, dropped it into the cream. “‘Such a 
hissing and screaming,’ said the good widow, 
‘you never heard; and the butter came at 
once.’ “No doubt some incautious witch 
was sadly burned—the hissing and screaming 
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directly pointing to such a conclusion, espe¬ 
cially with the excellent woman, who had 
never been in a blacksmith’s shop. 

“ During the summer, however, we young 
people were in little dread of the supernatural, 
and as the old place had tempting raspberries 
and apples, we often visited it, yet kept at a 
good distance from the house. But when 
winter had set in, putting imagination in 
shadow, and the days appeared like dim win¬ 
dows between the long, dark nights, I think 
we took pleasure in the full indulgence of 
credulity. Who cares for a July ghost, or 
looks for a withered witch in a field of bloom¬ 
ing corn? The Thane of Glamis met the 
‘ weird sisters ’ upon a blasted heath; and the 
idea of evil spirits is ever associated with 
desolation and darkness. 

“I well recollect the advent, about this 
time, of a mysterious animal that our towns¬ 
people called a tiger cat We felt a kind of 
scared pleasure in believing it not wholly of 
earth; and, indeed, there was much in its 
nightly operations to warrant such an opinion. 
It seemed an enemy of nothing but dogs, and 
it became a usual occurrence for a fanner on 
going out in the morning to find his dog dead 
on the doorstep, yet without any discoverable 
wound. 

“My cousins, Thomas and John Conway, 
lived then with their father, who was a neigh¬ 
bor of ours; and I remember hearing John 
call to his brother, one bitter cold morning 
saying: 

“ ‘ Tom, Tom! the tiger cat has killed “ Cu¬ 
pid !” ’ meaning their little dog. 

“ Sometimes on frosty evenings, when ‘ the 
stars shot down wi' sklentin’ light,’ a belated 
traveller would be startled by a momentary 
glimpse of some undefined shape that rushed 
past him like a cannon ball, and he felt that 
he had seen the tiger cat. As one of our 
neighbors was returning at a late hour to his 
home, a weird, strange object shot between 
his feet and instantly disappeared. The 
frightened man ran with aii his might, and 
no logic could have convinced him that old 
Dame Buggies had not darted between his 
boot tops in the shape of a monstrous cat. 

“A being half of this world and half of a 
world unknown, always appears more terrible 
to us than the wholly supernatural, in which 
is no mingling of earth. But about this so- 
called tiger cat, there was certainly something 
unaccountable. That such a being existed, 
I have not the least doubt; yet why it killed 
the dogs, or how it could effect its purpose 


and still leave no outward sign of injury, I 
cannot imagine. 

“ There was, and still is, at the entrance of 
the seaport village near which we lived, a 
stone bridge, upon which it became usual to 
find in the morning a number of dogs, all 
slain as by a pestilence, like the warriors of 
Seimacbarib. One night, a Mr. Manchester 
resolved to watch at this place. Be had 
taken unusual care in the preparation of bis 
gun—bad screwed in the lock a new flint that 
would make the sparks fly in showers. 
Moreover, he was a cool, resolute man, aud 
one whose word was accepted by the villagers 
almost as readily as the evidence of their own 
senses. 

“As the clock struck twelve, the tiger cat 
appeared, dragging along a small dog. He 
set his captive on end, gave it two or three 
taps of the paw, and the dog rolled over dead. 
There had apparently been no attempt at 
resistance. Mr. Manchester said that at this 
moment he considered the tiger cat his cer¬ 
tain prize. Bringing up his gun with the 
alacrity of an old sportsman, as he was, he 
snapped it To his surprise it missed fire. 
Twice more he essayed, yet not a spark left 
the flint He lowered the weapon with a 
feeling of dread, examined the lock for a 
moment, and on looking up, discovered that 
the creature had vanished. Baising his 
piece, he snapped it once more, hut this time 
from mere curiosity. The flint threw out a 
host of sparks and the gun was discharged as 
usual- I doubt net there are many old peo¬ 
ple, who, like myself, have heard Mr. Man¬ 
chester relate the circumstance. 

“What bond of sympathy, if any, existed 
between Dame Buggies and the tiger cat, I 
cannot say; but that the old woman was 
really a witch seems very probable. It was 
averred that the rendezvous of the weird sis¬ 
terhood was in Gray Owl Dell; and Michael 
Flynn, Mr. Marvin’s hired man, (and, by the 
way, in that early time the only Irishman in 
the town), going one morning to attend to 
the sheep at the farm, said that he heard 
voices over his head, and distinguished 
among them that of Dame Buggies. Michael, 
who always stood for the last word with 
friends and enemies, shouted out: 

“ ‘ Come down here, Mishtress Buggies, ye 
indacent owld scowld, and I’ll warrum ye wid 
a taste o’ me pitchforruk, ye hag!’ 

“Whereat there was a loud, jeering laugh, 
so near his head that Michael threw his pitch¬ 
fork with vengeance, hoping to hit some of 
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his invisible tantalizers; "but he was surprised 
to seti the implement sail around in the air, 
as if some witch had bridled it for a horse. 

“‘Yez have got me forruk, yer wild bastes P 
cried Mike; ‘but be the houlyYargin, come 
down here thin; it’s all I axes of yez, and I’ll 
tan yer owld hides till yez scrame aginP* 

“At mention of the Yirgin, the witch mer¬ 
riment subsided into total silence, and 
Michael's * forruk ’ lay at his feet as quietly as 
if it had been ridden in air by these ‘posters 
of the sea and land. 7 Such was Mike’s stoiy, 
but it had often been hinted that his love of 
truth was no match for his imagination. 

“It was, however, asserted by one in whose 
veracity the whole neighborhood reposed im¬ 
plicit confidence, that he had seen the form 
of Dame Ruggles stretched at full length 
across the chimney of Gray Owl Dell farm¬ 
house, while her spirit was far away on some 
iniquitous mission. This may have been the 
very shape which Will Ashley had once mis¬ 
taken f 0r an owl of unearthly aspect; or, 
reversing the case, the owl may in the last 
instance have been taken for the dame—so 
uncertain are things which we know nothing 
about 

u But whether witch or not, there was in 
ihe circumstances attending the death of 
Ruggles, which occurred that winter, 
s°hiething unaccountable. During her brief 
hlhess the old woman had been more queru¬ 
lous than ever, and the attempt of any kind 
Samaritan to draw the least appearance of 
gratitude from her jagged mind, was like try- 
lug to ‘ grab ’ a handful of shingle nails out of 
a keg. 

“As her dissolution approached, the watch- 
^ who had heard that no one can see a 
^tch die, were alert for the closing scene. 
'Ihe night was cold, the bed-clothes were sup¬ 
posed insufficient, the fire upon the hearth, 
kindle it as they would, refused to bum 
^tightly, and they therefore lighted a furnace 
°f charcoal in the centre of the room. Did 
*4ey a moment relax their vigilance, they 
^ould find their patient stretched upon her 
back across this flaming furnace, as if she 
taed fire, and felt her present agony soothed 
V this foretaste of her future inheritance, 
Itow her clothing fared remains an open 
luestion to this day, but she lierself snapped 
■Uid crackled like burning whalebone. 

“ ‘ She must go soon,’ said one of the watch. 
‘US, when for the last time the old woman 
tad been removed from the furnace to her 
tad. ‘ we shall certainly see her die.’ 


“At this moment a tumult of voices outside 
drew the watchers’ attention. Cats wawled, 
owls hooted, and there were strange screams 
intermingled with malicious laughter—yet no 
living creature was visible. They were about 
turning to their patient, when, as they averred, 

0 something, having the appearance of a red 
hot ball, shot past them and out at the win¬ 
dow. This window, though closed, showed 
no mark of the singular exit. On reaching 
the old dame’s side, they perceived that her 
Spirit had departed, 

“ Jfow,” continued grandmother, “ I always 
took this story with some allowance; but, 
that unaccountable things have been done by 
people called witches, I have not the least 
doubt. I am by no means sure that Datne 
Ruggles’s familiar spirit did not stir up a great 
commotion in the elements on the night 0 f 
her death. 

“ It happened that early in the evening, a 
party of us had set out in two double sleighs 
for a ten-mile ride, with a view to a merry 
collation at a country tavern— hotel,’ you call 
it now. Will Ashley was with us, but bine¬ 
eyed Margaret Rivers, whom he had attended 
home on the night that he saw the witch owl, 
was not of onr number. Some trifling mis¬ 
understanding between the comely farmer 
lad and the maiden of his iove, had grown to 
a downright quarrel. Margaret had ‘wept 
the weary day,’ not doubting that this silly 
quarrel was the one great calamity of her life, 
which should shadow all nights and days to 
come. The jingle of our sleigh bells was like 
the dirge of ail her joys, and she sat down to 
find what consolation she could in the 
‘ Children of the Abbey.’ One must indeed 
be far gone who comes to that! 

“Will Ashley, no less miserable, appeared 
as the escort of Anna Franklin, between 
whom and Margaret there existed a feud. 
Will had been at some pains to place him¬ 
self in a position, the misery of which can be 
appreciated by every spiteful lover, who has 
not only flung away his peace but drawn to 
his side a perpetual reminder of his folly. 
Anna Franklin’s ill-concealed regard was like 
the bitterness of wormwood to poor \vill. 
He tried to be gay, while Anna did her best 
to amuse and fascinate; but not ail til*, at¬ 
tractions of her wit and beauty 

“ ‘ Were worth one pearl-drop, bright and sheen, 
From Margaret’s eyes that felL’ 

“ Before our party broke up, a furious snow 
storm set in. This great storm, on the night 
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that Dame Ruggles died, was long talked of 
in the neighborhood. As we proceeded 
homeward, our way was often blocked by 
drifts that had "formed in the narrow sleigh 
track since we had passed at twilight. The 
clouds swept almost down to earth, and great 
trees,’ that we could hardly see for the driving 
snow, creaked and groaned outright in the 
cold, roaring wind. We had to pass Gray 
Owl Dell, some of our party living a mile or 
two beyond. Just as we came opposite the 
witcli-haunted farmhouse, Dick Lee, the dare¬ 
devil of our party, who, while the rest nf us 
were almost chilled to death, had all the way 
been singing snatches of frightful old ballads, 
pointed out a gigantic poplar, bare and black 
by the highway, and writhing in the storm: 
then he shouted dramatically: 

“‘A murderer yonder was hung in chaynes 
The sunne and the winde had shrunke hys 
veynes; 

I bit off a sinew; I clipped hys hayre, 

I brought off his ragges that danced in the 
ayre.’ 

As the last word left his lips the tree came 
crashing down, completely blocking our way. 
It seemed a judgment upon our party for 
Dick's presumption in repeating a witch’s 
song ot such an awful hour. 

“Further progress with the sleigh was im¬ 
possible, neither could we walk to our homes 
in such a tempest. Ur. Marvin’s sons were 
of our party, and suggested that we should 
find shelter in the house. One of them en¬ 
tered through a back window, and opened 
the door to the party. Abundant fuel was at 
hand, and we kindled a fire, while the horses 
were led to the stables. Our quarters were 
soon comfortable. Dry walnut sticks blazed, 
crackled and fell asunder in the middle, while 
sinoking coals fell out upon the hearth. But 
as outward comfort increased, our inner con¬ 
sciousness awoke to a keener sense of our 
peculiar situation. ‘When the mind’s free, 
the body's delicate’—and rice versa. 

“We discussed the singularity of ourposi- 
ti m, most of us with growing uneasiness, 
while two or three treated the affair hurno> 
duly. Will Ashley became abstracted; gaz¬ 
ing now into the fire, and anon starting and 
peering into the comers of the room, or look¬ 
ing at tbe doors as if he expected them to open. 
He was thinking of Margaret Rivers, and 
anticipating some ghostly visitation for bis 
momentary perfidy. The unearthly owl he 
had seen on the chimney top of this same 


house, while yet the course of love ran 
smoothly, was a bird of evil omen; the falling 
of the great tree which had stopped our way 
boded sorrow to some one, and Will doubled 
not that he hi m self was the Baalim on whose 
account some unseen spirit had barred the 
road. Suddenly, we all started to our feet 

“‘What was that?’ asked Anua Franklin, 
looking terrified. 

“‘Did you not hear a bell?’ said another. 
‘It certainly was a bell. Dear me 1 I am 
frightened to death P 

“‘What is the matter?’ cried Dick Lea 
‘What did you all jump up for? I thought 
the old one himself was coming. Don’t you 
know any better than to scare a fellow out 
of his senses?’ 

“‘Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle,’ went the bell 
again. 

“‘Who on earth can he ringing a dinner 
bell this time of night?’ continued Dick 
‘ Well, I must give in; the old gentleman has 
really come for us; but he wont hurt me; he 
and I have had too many good times together. 
He will be calling the roll soon, so prepare. 
We must answer to our names, as I once 
beard the Irish aldermen at a meeting of the 
hoard, when I was in Cork in a ship; “ V,*i!J 
Ashley?” “Ere, sir?’ “Dick Lee?” “Zk, 
yer honor!” And so he will go through the 
company.’ 

“ ‘ 0, for heaven’s sake, do stop, Dick P cried 
Mary Moore. ‘How can you make light of 
such things? I am almost dead with fright? 

“ For some moments the bell was silent, but 
terror was impressed on every countenance 
save that of Dick Lee, who appeared resolved 
to brave it out. 

“ ‘ ComefWill Ashley,’ said he, ‘ cheer up, 
jnan. I know what yon are thinking of—vou 
have had a little flare-up with those blue eyes 
down the road yonder. Tliat's the reason 
Margaret is not with us. So you expect the 
devil to carry you oil', as he ought to. Hark! 
I will sing you a ballad for the occasion.’ 

“ His rich voice added greatly to the mourn¬ 
ful power of the lines, as to our consternation 
he sung that dear old English ballad, which, 
however beautiful, is not precisely the thing 
that one loves to hear in a haunted house. 

“' Twas at the silent, Eolernn hour 
When night and morning meet, 

In glided Margaret’s grimly ghost. 

And stood at William’s feet’ 

“Ere the singing ended, the bell-ringing 
was again heard, together with other sounds, 
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apparently approaching the cellar .stairs. 
Dick loo k(!j startled, but resolutely continued 

his singing_[lie rest of us standing in silent 

terror. 

is the dark and fearful hour, 

^hen injured ghosts complain—’ 

(‘Tinkle tinkle, tinkle‘tramp, tramp, 
hamp’—) ou j er and nearer—but Dick was 
Stout-Hearted, a ud went on:) 

“‘"iHen dreary grares giro up their dead. 
To baunt the faithless swain. 

“ Dnt [his moment, the cellar door swtmg 
■’fide t)p en _ Dick looked over his shoulder, 
Uttered 4 yell am i rushed headlong from the 
h'om. All save Will Ashley and myself fol- 
'°wed him out into the storm. Will, who 
had b<: en scarcely less terrified by the ballad 
*han the unaccountable sounds, imag in i n g 
Dtat restitution for his faithlessness was now 
hand, anll perhaps asking his own heart, 
hke the Moor, ‘why should honor outlive 

honesty o _i et it go all,’ sank powerless upon 

the flc>o r . Why I did not fly with the others, 
, }can> )0t te )i Perhaps the reason exists in 
I ‘e™ 0 Ian- of metaphysics which I do not 
Imder stand. My eyes were fixed in unspeak- 
4645 dfoazement upon the spectacle that rose 
teforq me. Through the shadowy passage t 0 
the ctjij^ rose a black, frightful face, crowned 
wit ' 1 lioms that curled all around the head. 
Back (jf [his apparition were others, all with 
' on S> wistful faces, apparently half-human 
'-ch hyf-bnUe, and with eyes like great pieces 
of ''hiss. Utter silence prevailed in the 
roon t, save so far as broken by the raging 
stonp tyithout. There I stood, confronting j 
not what, and feeling as if in a trance. 
'T es e I1 tly Will Ashley spoke. 

t), Mr. Devil,’ said he, ‘I did not mean 
k—} ,]i ( i not mean to gnarrelwith Margie 1 
iet the oflT this once, and I will go right back 
8011 tell her how sorry lam? 

“‘t'm-ba-ah!’ said the spectre, and cafoe 
buttering right out on the kitchen floor, while 
abe Uunderhisneck tinkled furiously. The 
“thUr heads crowded fast after him, the clov e n 
clattering as they leaped from the upper 
sb “b into the Aim. I looked at Will, and 
a t me. There was a queer expression 
n * )Q h his face—a shadow of lingering terror 
ble hded with an exceedingly foolish look of 
mo Hification. Still the strange visitors in- 
cre ased in number, stamping and bleating, 
apparently looking for something to eat. 


Then Will laughed wildly like an insane man, 
exl dainiing: 

“'0, the fool that X have been! ’Tis Hr. 
Mgtvin's flock of sheep! I heard a day- 0 r 
two ago that they were lost, and somehow 
they must have got into the cellar T 

11 1, too, had heard that three days before 
Mf, yjarvin had missed his entire flock. The 
satne day there happened a fall of snow, so 
that he could not track them. Our terror 
w 5s now entirely gone, and Will, rendered by 
tb 0 reaction more courageous than ever 
before in his life, volunteered to go into tlio 
ce *kr and examine. I was surprised, for } 10 
- Gr nied as bold as a lion; but this I suppose 
w hs consistent with so inconsistent a tiling as 
bll man nature. I was a farmers daughter 
tmd not afraid of Bheep, so he left me with 
them while he went down with a hiding 
btapd. At the back of the house he found 
that a portion of the cellar wall had fallen. 
Through the aperture thus opened; the old 
hiaijer must somehow have stumbled, follow¬ 
ed, 0 f course, by the whole flock. The open¬ 
ing was soon hidden by the falling snow, and 
Uij no one visited the house, the sheep had 
heen in danger of starvation. It was not 
‘h'cnVui’t fur them to ascend the short stair- 
v, 'gy, above which, as the upper part of the 
d Oor was glass, they had seen our light. A 
b W from horns or feet had caused the open- 
big of the door. 

“ Our panic-stricken companions had p n i\ 
Sped their fligh t no further than the bam^ 
a hd after a time, discovering that we wen; 
bussing, Dick Lee and one or two other, 
':;,me back in search of us. When the matter 
had been explained to the whole party j tb a 
5foung men brought armfuls of fodder, anp 
Succeeded in enticing the hungry sheep fror 0 
the house to the barn. 

“ Once more we all assembled around thq 
hre: but my compamons had much to tell py 
« frightfaBy greatest that they could && a!) 
a beam in the bam, though she sat in pitc k 
darkness. Perhaps they saw her mom wit), 
the mind’s eye than the natural Organ, 
Presently another came and sat down besid, 
her; then another and another and another; 
and' there they remained in awful silent^ 
With eyes horribly bright, and faces expressly^ 
of malignity softened by some great sorrow. 

“At last, the central cat, the unmer^ 
creature at first seen, uttered a cry So long, 
drawn and hideously mournful that no mo r _ 
tal could describe it. It was echoed by 
her four companions; and in a moment tb. 
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entire company of unearthly felines vanished 
in the blackness of that witch-ridden dark¬ 
ness. This must have been about the hour 
that Dame Ruggles died; and I have some¬ 
times wondered if the central animal of the 
group was not the famous tiger cat, and if so, 
what relationship she bore to the witch 
dame. 

I must say, though, that Dick Lee told me 


next day that the reason the cats vanished 
was that he threw a piece of board at the 
biggest one, knocking her heels over head, 
and that they went out through a hole in the 
loft—but I never knew whether to believe 
him or not. I have only to add that Will 
Ashley and Margaret Rivers were married in 
the spring.” 
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THE INUNDATION. 

BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


“ I assure you,” said Mrs. Hayden, warm¬ 
ing at tiro name of Osceola, “Hint nono of 
you Eastern and Northern peoplo know the 
Indians. They have their great men and 
their small men; they liavo their vagabonds, 
as we have ours; but as a race, they possess a 
sonso of honor anti of gratitudo that might 
put tho whites to shame. During tho Semi¬ 
nole war we lived in Florida, where iny 
father owned a plantation, but so far removed 
from the Indian territory that no great danger 
of attack was apprehended. Tltero occurred, 
when I was about eighteen, a temporary 
suspension of hostilities. Tho red men were 
nearly starved out, and their leaders had a 
‘talk’ with the United States officials, result¬ 
ing, however, only in a resumption ofarms. 

“One day during this incidental calm, my 
father went from homo on a visit to a 
Spaniard named llomern, who occupied a 
plantation at th'e distance of twenty miles, 
and nearer the sceno of war than ours. It 


was a business call, my father having learned 
that liomcra wished to dispose of it is estate. 
Soon after ids departure my mother was 
taken 111, and so violent was the attack that 
our favorite house-servant, a good, motherly 
old negross, found her skill in medicine at 
fault, and I became exceedingly alarmed. 
Tito only physician of whom wo had any 
knowledge lived at a groat distance, but I 
despatched a servant on a fleet horse to 
summon him. 

“ The negro had but just departed, when, 
looking towards a forest that skirted our 
plantation on one side, I observed a number 
of Indians emerge from it and approach the 
house. Tho stato of truco existing had 
doubtless given them confidence to stray 
beyond the swampy tract where for years tho 
red warriors iiad so heroically held their own; 
where Lieutenant Dale had fallen at their 
hands, and where Alligator with his peoplo 
•had so nobly struggled against tho trained 
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force of Colonel Zachary Taylor. Our field 
hands were all at work where we could 
neither see them nor make them hear us, for 
those Florida plantations were very large, 
and there were about the house only my 
mother, the younger children and myself, 
together with three or four negro women. 

“ Had not my mother been ill, we might 
have fled; but as It was, we had only to await 
the danger, with little hope from the precari¬ 
ous truco of which we had been informed. 
As the sombre-looking caravan neared, how¬ 
ever, and the dusky figures occasionally half 
turned to address their companions or to gaze 
about them, I perceived that several of the 
band carried pappooses slung upon their 
shoulders, and further observation convinced 
me that wo had to deal only with women and 
children; yet as there were no less than 
fourteen of them, wo were completely at their 
mercy in case tlioir attitude should be hostile, 
and much as Aunt llosa, tho negro nurse, 
loved my mother, she was not equal to the 
ordeal of confronting the new comers, not 
only herself but her sable companions vanish¬ 
ing like dark veins of mist when tho shrill¬ 
voiced Indians halted at the door. 

“ I met the intruders with the best grace I 
could assume. They looked excessively weary, 
and all of them had an emaciated appearance. 
Tho poor little children that they led by the 
hand were piteous in the extreme, and even 
the pappooses seemed to share the general 
misery. The squaws couhf not speak a word 
of English, but by signs tlioy told me that 
they wanted food. Poor creatures! I knew 
it well; and the moment that their condition 
became apparent my .terror left me. It hap¬ 
pened that we had a large quantity of food 
already cooked; this I gave them; and my 
father having the day previous killed a deer, 
I made signs to my guests that it was at their 
disposal. Several of our cows wero near tho 
house, and now calling loudly to Aunt Rosa 
and the other servants, I succeeded in draw¬ 
ing them from their various hiding-places, 
and ordered them to obtain enough new milk 
to satisfy the entire band. 

“With what avidity the starved children 
drank! and I could see that tiro stoical 
squaws relaxed their hard, pinched features, 
as, turning their eyes from their little ones, 
they fixed them upon myself. What a circlo 
it was! Seated beneath the great trees in 
our dooryard wero nine women and five 
children, besides tho pappooses at tho back. 
Their long hair reached away to tho grass, 


and under tho low foreheads tho black cyc3 
twinkled and glittered. The little pappooses 
were tho color of new pennies, and I well 
remember how they would wink as tho snn- 
rays fell across their faces through tho 
Interstices of the foliage. 

“Meantime our field hands, twenty in 
number, probably warned by the femalo 
negroes, returned to their collection of cabins 
and began to gather about us. The scale of 
strength was now turned, nnd it became 
evident that the Indians looked with some 
apprehension upon my acquisition of a forco 
so much superior to their own. I, however, 
took pains to set them at ease. All the 
while my mother had been greatly suffering, 
and my attentions had been divided between 
her and our famishing visitors. At length, 
while I was within duors, one of tho latter 
entered. She made signs indicative of pro¬ 
found gratitude, and gave mo to understand 
also that sho was poor, vory, very poor. Thon 
taking from beneath her blanket a powder- 
horn, and glancing over her sliouldor as if 
afraid that her companions should witness 
the act, sho presented it to me. It was full 
of powder. Of course I could valuo such a 
present but little for its intrinsic worth, yet 
for this very reason tho simplicity of tho 
forest child in offering it moved me to tears. 
It was all that she had to give. Wife, no 
doubt, of a Seminole brave, sheliad takon tho 
powder from his lodge. It came between her 
little ones and starvation. But the marvel¬ 
lous valuo attached to tho article by her 
martial race, made hor tremble for the 
consequence should hor blanketed husband 
know of tho deed. All this I saw at a glance, 
and returning tho gift, signified to hor that 
tho Seminole hunters might need it for tho 
chase. 

“Perceiving that my motlior was ill, sl)C 
now approached the bedside Rnd looked, ear¬ 
nestly upon the patient, felt tho fevered pulso 
nnd laid hor hand on tho burning forehead. 
Then gilding from tho door and speaking a 
few words to her companions, she disappeared 
in the forest. The othors now one by ono 
entered tho room, nnd never was I more 
impressed with the sovero simplicity of nature 
than when those dusky shapes came each 
noiselessly to look upon my sick mother. 
Their blankets, descending to tho floor, their 
moccasins of deer-skin, their coal-black, un¬ 
trained hair, and their impassive hut wild 
faces, wero all eloquent of tho wilderness. 
There was a spirit in tho scene that spoko of 
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the old oaks, end the mosses, and the black, 
dismal pools. 

“ Presently she who had gone to the forest 
returned with various herbs, and placing 
them In my hands, signified that I should 
steep them for my mother. I immediately 
did so, and upon administering the liquid, 
the result was surprising. My mother almost 
instantly expressed a sense of relief, and in 
half an hour she had nearly recovered. The 
young squaw hy signs directed mo as to tho 
future use of tho herbs, and then, ladened 
with provisions, tho dark train moved away 
to the woodland. 

“My father, upon returning, Informed us 
that ho had purchased Romera’s plantation, 
which, however, would not he vacated by its 
present occupant for a considerable time. 
Homera, ho said, had a day or two previous 
drjven away some Indian women and 
children, and In relating the circumstance, 
boasted, rufllan-like, that, as they had been 
somewhat tardy In quitting the plantation, 
he had hastened tliplr departure by sending 
after them a rifle ball. From a conversation 
botween two of tho field hands father had 
learned that a little Indian girl was wounded 
by the shot. 

“Tho barbarous villain I I could Imagltio 
tho poor mother conveying her dying little 
ono into tho forest. Would not the stern 
men of tho eagle quills nvenge tho deed? 
True the war-patli was far away, but might it 
not be traced nearer? True there existed an 
armistice, but could it shield the basc-heartcd 
Spaniard who had already broken it? 

“It was not long ere hostilities were re¬ 
sumed, and many a stirring tale was brought 
to our ears of Osceola and his warriors. Tho 
United States troops, however, constantly 
between ourselves and the various scenes of 
strife, seemed to offer effectual protection. At 
tho end of three months iny father, my 
mother and myself visited tho Bomera plan¬ 
tation, from which the former owner was 
now about removing. Remembering the 
poor little child, I looked with disgust upon 
the unfeeling white man while lie talked of 
having slaughtered Semiuoles upon various' 
occasions as if they had been only wild beasts. 
Poor little Indian girl l What of tho hapless 
mother? Wlint of the tall bravo who some¬ 
where trod the war-path with his riflo and 
belted hatchet? 

“While lie remained at the plantation, 
there camo thither some half dozen United 
States soldiers, who informed us that their 


detachment had been routed in a desperate 
battle with Osceola, and that they were tho 
only survivors. Three times had they broken 
the Indian array, but the voice of the great 
chief, which they could hear above all tho 
clamor, had Inspired his warriors with heroic 
courage, and thrice they bad rallied to the 
charge, A hundred soldiers had fallen before 
their hatchets; a provision train was captured, 
and Osceola’s men were no longer famishing. 

“ Tho Intelligence awakened serious appre¬ 
hensions. Other detachments of troops were 
not very far away, yet for the moment tho 
barrier between ourselves ami the enemy was 
removed, and I could not help feeling glad 
that we were not to llvifr on tho Rornera 
plantation, but only to let it. 

Towards night there commenced falling 
one of the most remarkable rains ever expe¬ 
rienced in Florida. It was a flood pouring 
from cloud to earth like an ocean. My young 
brothers and sisters, four in number, under 
the care of the faithful negro servants, were 
at homo, and on their account we wero 
anxious to return that evening; but the 
pouring torrent forbade. The rivers in our 
neighborhood were already greatly swelled by 
rains which had fallen further up the country, 
and it would require but little in addition to 
cause an overflow of the banks. Hence, 
wiiilo tho rain roared upon the roof, and the 
thunder crashed with terrific reverberations, 
our thoughts wandered to our dear ones. 
They were from six to twelve years old, and 
having never witnessed anything approaching 
to the uproar of this tempest, would un¬ 
doubtedly feel much alarm; nor might terror 
be tile worst result. 

“At daybreak the storm abated, and soon 
after, mounting our horses, my mother and 
myself, like most southern ladles being expert 
horsewomen, wo set out for home. The way 
was intolerably bad, and often we. turned 
aside to avoid roaring torrents or impassable 
gullies. It was on one of these occasions, and 
just while we were sheltered by a clump of 
trees, that my father, rising in his stirrups, 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. Its 
cause was soon apparent; tor, dashing, plash¬ 
ing and springing past us at a furlong's 
distance, three horsemen shot into view. 
Two of them wore tho blue coats of United 
States soldiers, while tho third, dressed as a 
civilian, rode the favorlto cream-colored horse 
of Senor Rornera, and was doubtless the 
Spaniard himself. Behind rose horrid yells, 
and following fast came twenty mounted 
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Scminoles. We saw it all—they had attacked 
the plantation, had killed four of the soldiers, 
and were now pursuing the remaining two 
and ltomera. The Spaniard had neither wife 
nor child; I was glad of that. 

“ They were soon out of sight, and the 
cowardly Spaniard, careful of no one’s safety 
but liis own, was evidently making for our 
plantation, lioping among the confusion of 
negroes and whites to escape. So great was 
father's anxiety that lie spurred forward, 
resolving if the children should he in peril to 
die with them; and mother and myself, lie 
could not keep us hack, dashed after him. 
But, upon mounting higher land, we saw the 
plantation wholly submerged. The two 
soldiers and ltomera had turned aside from it 
across an arm of the flood, and the hindmost 
of llie Indians were just disappearing. Our 
house was in ruins, and we could see the 
children clinging to the wreck, with faithful 
Aunt Itosa in their midst.' Our own position 
was upon a peninsula of rising ground, with 
die river rushing past upon one side, and in 
front a wide torrent almost equal to another 
river making off at a right angle. Beyond 
die river and above our standpoint was the 
wreck of the plantation. Upon setting out 
on our journey wo had crossed in a boat, die 
negroes guiding over the horses which swam 
die stream. But now we doubted if die 
animals could swim against so strong a 
current. It was necessary at first to cross the 
wide inflowing arm, to arrive opposite the 
house before venturing upon llie main 
stream. 

“Bidding us remain wlroro wo were, father 
plunged his horse Into the water, and with 
much difficulty readied a spot opposite the 
children. But the wide river was now before 
him; ami just at this moment we saw Aunt 
Itosa, while attempting to assist a fellow- 
servant, fall oil - her frail support, and together 
with her unfortunate companion disappear 
beneath the current. Tito children were 
alone ill the waste of waters. Tills was moro 
than mother could bear without an effort to 
reach them. IVe were almost frantic, and 
urged our horses forward; they became un¬ 
manageable at die very outset, rearing and 
snorting as their hoofs sank in the miry 
earth, and mother was thrown into the 
torrent. Ill attempting to grasp her I lost 
my balance, and both horses struggled rider¬ 
less to die shore, thence galloping to a 
distance. We were not yet beyond our 
depth, and succeeded iu regaining the bank. 


“ We now saw father swimming his homo 
across the stream above, and we saw, too, 
that die wreck to which the children clung 
was in motion. It liad broken asunder, and 
my little sister Mabel, six years old, was sep¬ 
arated from the others, with only our favorite 
house-dog Cleopatra and two little puppies 
tor company. The dog manifested a sense of 
die dismal situation. Her nose was pointed 
upward, and she was evidently dolefully 
howling. Olio of the puppies sat directly 
under its mother; the other was just clam¬ 
bering upon the raft. There was still a third, 
which we did not at first see, and which, with 
its little tan and white head out of water, was 
struggling towards its moro fortunate com¬ 
panions. Father was making directly towards 
liis little Mabel, hut managing his horse with 
some difficulty, as the side current rendered 
liis course uncertain, when suddenly we saw 
the animal struggle violently, as if in contact 
with some floating mass beneath the surface. 
Father was using liis arms vigorously to clear 
himself from something in liis way, which we 
soon perceived was a huge drift tree; but in 
spite of all liis endeavors, the horse went from 
under him and lie remained clinging to llie 
branches. 1 cannot recall that moment 
without something of the agony I then felt. 
O, it was dreadful! Father utterly powerless, 
and our dear little treasures drifting to sure 
destruction. I luid almost lost flip senso of 
my position, it seemed so like an awful dream, 
when mother cried out: 

“‘There are the Indians! there arc the 
Indians! O it is worse and worse I They will 
kill my little ones if they can reach them I’ 

“ The Semiiioles were on the same side of 
the river with ourselves, but considerably 
above us; and now we saw them streaming 
down to tile bank, the water that overflowed 
the flat land being splashed and thrown in 
spray by tlieir spirited burses. Then wading 
more slowly tile animals readied the deep 
stream, and stretched tlieir limbs iu strong 
and labored swimming. They were beading 
right for father and our darlings, having 
divided in two parties. In a state of feeling 
that I cannot describe, we awaited the result. 
Would tlieir fierce hatchets descend upon 
those beloved heads? Why did they not 
sound the war-whoop? 

“Nearer and nearer they approached the 
forlorn sufferers, and at last a number of 
them surrounded my father. I then observed 
for the first time that they had a led horse, 
while the Indian who bad before ridden him 
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remained on the bank. This horse I saw my 
father mount. Almost at the same moment 
the other party reached the children, and 
now bearing them in their arms they ap¬ 
proached the spot where we stood, reluming 
to the same side of the river, as it offered 
the safest landing-place. All our sweet little 
flock were prisoners, but it was something 
that they were rescued from immediate death, 
and there was at least a chance for hope. 
With all the courage wo could summon wo 
prepared to meet the terrible redmen, and 
with them depart for the Seminole country. 

“No sooner bad they reached firm land 
than both mother and myself, disregarding 
the presence of the grim warriors, rushed 
forward and clasped the children to our 
hearts. In the meantime others of the 
Semiuoles joined us, and with them as pris¬ 
oners were the two United States soldiers. 
Looking up from the dear little children, we 
saw about us a circle of warriors, in whoso 
stoical faces I in vain tried to read our doom. 
Not a word had they spoken to interrupt the 
holiness of the meeting between ourselves 
and the children; but now an Indian of a tall 
ami finely-moulded figure advancing to my 
father addressed him, As lie did so, I shud¬ 
dered to see in his belt a scalp with black 
hair of ft peculiarly crisp appearance, and such 
I recollected was the hmv of Senov Ttomern. 

“‘Osceola is a great Seminole chief,’ ho 
said, ‘ and the white bravo has heard o'f liis 
deeds. Osceola stands before the white 
brave. Three moons since the Seininolcs 
talked With their enemies. There was no 
war. Osceola was far away, and his women 
and children lmd no food. They visited a 
white man’s lodge, and he shot the little child 
of Osceola. But liis rifle is silent; his scalp 


is in Osceola’s belt. The Great Spirit is 
good; the little child did not die. Osceola’s 
people came to you rsqtm wand your daughter, 
and returned to their lodges with food. The 
Seminole cannot forget; to-llay lie 1ms re¬ 
membered, and the white brave’s people are 
safe. It is well.’ 

“Never before nor since have I been so 
happy, so grateful. I flung myself at the feet 
of the great chief and prayed Heaven to bless 
him. But Osceola said the Great Spirit knew 
—the daughter of the paleface need not tell 
him. 

“Then father petitioned the chief for the 
lives of the two soldiers, and upon their 
solemn promise that they would not again 
invade the Indian country, they wore liber¬ 
ated. The government of course would not, 
under the circumstances, compel them to 
break their parole. 

“‘The blue-coats stood In Osccol.’sway,* 
said the chief. ‘ They were a hundred strong. 
They fought for their great father’s gold, 
Osceola fought for liis country and for Ids 
child. Osceola beat them with forty warriors.* 

“ The grateful chief conducted us to a place 
of safety from the inundation, and then hade 
us farewell. Father repaired the plantation 
to the best of his ability, but soon after sold 
both that and the one which lie had lately 
purchased. "We came North, but from that 
day to this when I have heard the Semiuoles 
characterized as murderers and wretched 
vagabonds, u\y heart has burned with indig¬ 
nation. Vagabonds, indeed I For years and 
years they defended their country with a 
heroism unsurpassed by any people; and 
slmll we condemn them for the very deeds 
which made Wallace a hero and Leonidas 
immortal?” 
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THE ISLAND CARDINALS. 

BY KMMA GAlililSON JONES. 


«To my kinsman, John Gurney, I hereby 
bequeath, the whole of my earthly possessions, 
except certain legacies herein to be specified, 
provided the said John Gurney shall wed as 
his wife, my niece, Alice Grayson; but in case 
he shall refuse to comply with this condition, 
or shall take to wife any other woman, my 
ward, Marcia Fontcnoy, shall be my solo 
heir.” 

John Gurney heard this much of his 
uncle’s will, ami no more. As these last 
words fell from the lips of the notary, lie 
started up from his seat, by the great gothic 
window, and rushing like one demented 
through the solemn assembly, made his way 
into the open air. In the meantime the 
notary read on, going through the long list of 
minor bequests, which the painstaking old 
master of Gurney Park had made; ami then 
the company dispersed. The rustling waves 
of crape and bombazine rolled down the 
granite steps; ami the household was left 
alone in its desolation. 

At the head of the broad stairway, Marcia 
Fontenoy paused, waiting for Alice to come 
up. She came at last, with a gliding, noiseless 
step. 

“Well?” interrogated Marcia, wheeling 
round with a queenly sweep of her trailing 
garments. 

Alice stood silent a moment, her eyes fill¬ 
ing with tears. Then she put out her hand, 
ami said, childishly: 

“1 hope you’ll be happy, Marcia!” 

Marcia laughed, a clear, resonant laugh, 
that cut like a sharp blade. 

“No doubt,” she stammered, scornfully, 
glancing back over her shoulder, as she swept 
on to her chamber, “ but never fear, I shall be 
happy, ami rich in the bargain.” 

Alice burst into tears; and made her way 
into her own little room, where she sat down 
at the window which overlooked the old 
Gurney burying-ground. Since childhood, 
Gurney Park had been her home, and the old 
man, above whose pulseless breast the spring 
sods had just been heaped, her sole friend and 
protector. She was alone now', utterly alone 
in the wide world. Sitting there in the 
gathering twilight, looking out upon the old, 
yew-sliaded burylng-pb.ee, her tears fell thick 


and fast. A little beyond lay the sea, dark 
and gray beneath the low, scudding clouds; 
the surf coming in with a sullen, thunderous 
beat; and up ami down the beach, sharply 
defined against the pale opal of the sky, a 
black, brawny figure, pacing with a restless, 
impatient step. Through her tears Alice 
caught sight of it, and a fiery blush shot up 
to her white cheeks. But the instant after it 
faded, leaving her face whiter and thinner 
than before, while an expression of painful 
decision hardened the dimpling curves of her 
infantine mouth. 

“No,” she murmured, choking dow’n a sob, 
and clasping her hands, “ it can never be— 
the foolish dream is over; I can never marry 
John Gurney now.” 

“Why not, dear?” questioned alow,taunt¬ 
ing voice, just at her elbow. 

Alice sju-ang up with a suppressed cry, con¬ 
fronting Marcia’s dark, haughty face, which 
seemed to glow with lambent fire. 

“Why not?” Marcia continued, smiling 
pleasantly, and putting out her hand to stroke 
the girl’s head, “I see no earthly obstacle—he 
is only your cousin—and you know you love 
him, Alice?” 

The girl grew crimson to the very tips of 
her fingers, and her blue eyes overflowed with 
tears. 

“ But, Marcia,” she stammered. 

“No huts about it, child,” the haughty 
beauty interrupted, her jewelled fingers still 
threading Alice’s golden tresses, “I look upon 
the matter ns settled—it is evident that your 
uncle desired the marriage, from his will— 
and I desire it too, although it will cheat mo 
out of my fortune,” she added, with a gay 
smile. 

“ You, Marcia ?” questioned Alice, artlessly, 
opening her tearful eyes in wonder. 

“Certainly—why not? I’ve money of my 
own, child, I don’t covet you your rightful 
possessions. Grandfather Gurney never 
meant me to he his lidr—Ids will Is simply 
strategetic. If you were to refuse John 
Gurney to-night, Alice, I should transfer the 
deeds and titles of Gurney Park into your 
hands to-morrow. I’ve no wish to supplant 
you, child.” 

Simple-hearted little Alice drew down the 
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jewelled hand that caressed her golden hair, 
and kissed it. 

“ O Murcia, how good and kind yon are,” 
she said; “ I'ui glad you feel so—but it can’t 
he as you say—John Gurney loves you, 
Marcia, not me." 

There was a (no ud dignity in her manner 
as she uttered the words, but her voice was 
full of tears. A swift gleam lit Marcia’s mid¬ 
night eyes, and her lips curled with exulta¬ 
tion, hut her voice was geutlo and natural a3 
she replied: 

“l’shaw, Alice, you’re jealous, that’s all— 
John may have had a fancy for me once, hut 
lio’s well over it by this time; oven if he isn’t 
I'll manage to euro him. Ilavo no fears, dear; 
he wont ho hard to win now—wedding you 
brings him tho fortune, you know.” 

Alice winced as if struck by a keen blade, 
and all tho hot bipod in her wounded heart 
surged up to her cheeks. Turning, she left 
the room with a quick step, murmuring just 
above her breath: 

“ I shall never many him.” 

Marcia caught tho low whisper, and her 
eyes blazed witli triumph. 

“ I shall win,” she murmured, passionately. 

“ I shall win tho fortune, and John Gurney 
beside.” 

In tho meantime, this selfsame John 
Gurney coming up from the beach, with a 
scowl on his dark brows, encountered a littio 
flying figure midway tho great hall at Gurney 
Park. Site was gliding past him with noise¬ 
less, frightened feet; but catching her hand, 
he drew her into tho old-fashioned sitting- 
room, with its quaint oaken furniture, and 
smouldering, hickory fire. 

“Alice,” he began, his voice husky and 
doubtful, seating himself just beforo her, his 
broad, brawny figure casting a giant shadow 
on the wall; “ this is no fitting time, I know, 
with the shadow of death still upon our 
threshold, but I must speak—I can’t go oil 
meeting you day by day with this suspenso 
driving me half mad. I meant to have spoken 
long ago—I was a fool for not doing it—but I 
was poor, Alice, and I looked upon you as 
being Grandfather Gurney’s heir. I didn’t 
expect to inherit a dollar of his fortune my¬ 
self, and his will startled mo beyond expres¬ 
sion. I’m sorry for it, Alice. I wish lio had 
made Marcia his heir, and left us two poor. 
I’m not afraid of poverty; I’m strong enough 
to work for tlio woman I lovo; and I lovo 
you, Alice,” he continued, his brows clearing, 
and his hazel eyes dilating and brightening. 


“I’ve loved you ever since I was a boy, 
better than—I can’t find words to express 
what I feel; and maybe you wont believe mo. 
You'll think I merely want the Gurney for¬ 
tune, because I haven’t spoken until now- 
That’s what maddens me so. I wish I could 
use fine phrases, such as women like to hear, 
but I can't. ’Tis a hard thing for a rough 
fellow like me to put his love into words. Put 
I do lovo yon, Alice, independent of any con¬ 
sideration but yourself, and I want you to bo 
my wife.” 

Alico sat with downcast eyes, all of a 
tremble. Since her earliest memories, Cousin 
John had been her master, her hero, her solo 
playmate and companion, her one ideal of all 
manly nobility and excellence. She loved 
him, as only such feminine, toudcr-souled 
women can love, yet his very presence awed 
and embarrassed her. For several moments 
she remained silent, whilo John paced the 
floor restlessly, then glancing up timidly, she 
said: 

“ Put, Marcia; I always thought you loved 
her, John ?” 

“ Marcia I tho-, I beg your pardon, Alice; 

don’t think me a brute, but ’tis really provok¬ 
ing to have that tiger-cat thrown in my teeth. 
Good heavens I I’d bo buried alive sooner than 
marry such a woman. I want a wife that'll 
love me, Alice, and be blind and indulgent to 
my faults and follies, not one that wears her 
claws sheathed in down, ready to fly out 
and scratch at tho slightest provocation. 
Lovo Marcia indeed I I never did, nor never 
shall lovo any other woman but yourself, Alice, 
and I want you to bo my wife. Will you?” 

Alico did not speak, or even lift her eyes, 
but she put out her little, dimpled hand with 
a shy, childish grace. John clasped it in both 
his broad palms and covered it with passionate 
kisses. Then bending down, and searching 
her blushing iace with eager eyes— 

“Alice,” he questioned, “do you love me 
better than any one else?” 

She looked up, her lips quivering, and her 
eyes overflowing with tears. 

“ I’ve no one else in the world to love but 
you, John,” she murmured. 

And exacting and jealous as ho was by 
nature, looking down into her happy face, 
John Gurney was satisfied. Just then there 
was a faint rustle up the oaken stairway, and 
an instant after, Marcia Fontenoy entered 
hor chamber, her beautiful faco fairly livid 
with passion. 

“ You shall live to repent it,” she hissed, 
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between licr set teeth, clenching her hands 
until the delicate nails grew purple, “ as sure 
as God lives, John Gurney, you shall live to 
repent the words you have spoken to-night." 

But unconscious of lior rage and disappoint¬ 
ment tile plighted lovers sat, in the crimson 
shadow of the waning tire, unmindful of all 
tilings save their own happiness. 

Months passed. It was midsummer at 
Gurney Park. All the old garden-walks wero 
redolent with spicy odors; and tiro quaint 
trellises, and great, arched door-ways wero 
wreathed and overhung with roses. Tho 
household was on tiptoe, making- ready for 
tlie approaching wedding; Marcia even busier, 
and apparently more interested than all tho 
rest. The old-fashioned mansion had been 
finely brightened up; and in one chamber, a 
dainty kind of temple all hung with silver and 
satin, in a great, carved che«t that gave out 
pungent odors of camphor-wood, wero tho 
bridal robes just Imported from Paris; clouds 
of snowy, shimmering lace, and wreaths of 
orange blossoms. Twenty times a day, at 
least, Alice crept up to peep at them, with a 
flush on her cheeks brighter than any of tho 
summer roses wore. 

One afternoon, in the midst of these happy, 
busy days, the three, John Gurney, Alice and 
Marcia, wero out rowing, and gathering 
water-lilies. Coming home at sunsot, tho 
boat piled up with fragrant, half-blown buds, 
the warm, tinted waves lapsing round them 
with liquid murmurs, Alice, looking out to¬ 
wards a small islet, espied a great cluster of 
cardinal flowers, glowing like a flame in the 
waning light. Her eyes brightened, and she 
clasped her hands in childish eagerness. 

li O,” she cried, “ how beautiful, if I only 
had them!” 

“ Ilad what?' 1 questioned John, looking up 
alertly from his oars. 

‘•Those cardinal flowers—X love them so 
much." 

He looked out towards them with a critical 
eye. 

“ You should have them,” ho said, “ but I’m 
almost afraid to risk the boat out there, ’tis 
rather a dangerous place, but if you say so—” 

“No, no, not for tho world;” cried Alice, 
clasping his arm, her face white with terror. 

But as they touched tho slioro site looked 
back. 

“ What, you waut them still?” said John, 
as he lifted her from tho boat. 

“ Certainly sho does," put in Marcia, "and 
if you wero a bit gallant, you’d got them. I 


wonder If I should ask you to got them for 
me whether you would?” 

“Undoubtedly!” replied John, curtly, 
assisting iter to the shore. 

A few moments later, sitting at her win¬ 
dow, and looking out into the gathering twi¬ 
light, Alice saw a dark figure on the beach, 
and beforo she could draw her breath, a boat 
shot out in tlie direction of the islet. Her 
very heart froze with terror, and site sat quito 
still, straining her eyes to watch its fate. A 
short spaco of terrible suspense, and tlie little 
boat came back, cleaving the glowing waters 
till they flashed like silver. She saw John 
leap ashore, and approach the house with a 
rapid step, bearing the flaming cardinal 
flowers in Ids hand. Her cheeks glowed, and 
swift-coming tears blinded lior. Her heart 
seemed bursting with excess of joy, to think 
that John had risked so much to please her 
wayward fancy. She arose from tlie window, 
and stood breathless, waiting for him to come 
up with his offering. She heard ids heavy 
step in the hall, and a moment later a servant 
ascended tlie stairs. Alice drew back, too 
sensitive to appear to bo waiting. Tlie girl 
passed her door, with tlie flaming blossoms in 
her hand, and turned into Marcia's chamber. 
Alice wailed with a strange pang at her 
heart. She heard a few low, earnest wards, 
and then Marcia’s delighted exclamations: 

“ O dear, how beautiful! And liow kind of 
John I Give him a thousand Blanks, and tell 
him I sliall not forget Hits.” 

Tlie servant departed, and Alice dropped 
into a seat, with her hands clasped above her 
heart. A moment later Marcia entered with 
the splendid blossoms in lier hand. 

“See here, Alice,” sho cried; “was tliero 
ever such a fellow as John ? lie got them, 
after all.” 

“Not for me I” replied the girl, in a heart¬ 
broken voice. 

Marcia put down tlie flowers, and went and 
stood beside her. 

“ Don’t be ibolisli, Alice,” she said; “ men 
will do such tilings, you know. You are as 
good as John's wife now, and you see lie 
don’t mind about being so particular as lie 
once was. It was real gallant in him to get 
these flowers for me, wasn’t it now ?” 

Alice made no answer, but hiding her face 
in her hands began to sob like a child. 

“ O Alice, for mercy’s sake don’t,” Marcia 
continued. “I wouldn’t have John know of 
tills for tho world; he’d have no patience 
with a joalous woman. You must win him 
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over by gcutlo means, dear. Come, como 
now,” she went on, a strango gleam lighting 
her black eyes, “ dry your tears. You need 
not he troubled. John lias a foolish fancy 
for me, I'll admit, and it seems a little hard 
for him to get over it; but lie’s as true as 
steel; lie’ll not break Ills troth. Besides, you 
bring him the Gurney fortune, you know; 
thal'll hold him fast enough. But you shall 
liavo no more trouble on my account, Alice,” 
she added, mournfully; “ I’m going away from 
Gurney Park forever; then you’ll bo happy.” 

Alice rose to her feet with a white, decided 
face. 

“ No, Marcia," she said, faintly, “ there's no 
need of that, I’m going away myself.” 

“Alice, are you going demented?” Marcia 
cried, with well-alTcctcd surprise; “ don't talk 
so silly, child. Sit down, and promise mo 
you'll forget this foolish affair, and never men¬ 
tion it again, or I'll call John at once and toll 
him the whole story.” 

“I shall say nothing about it, Marcia; you 
may depend on that,” she replied, quietly. 

“That’s a good girl; anil now I'll throw 
the hateful things away,” Marcia continued, 
tossing the cardinal flowers from the open 
window, “and John shan’t be foolish any 
more. Good-niglit, dear 1” 

“ Good-night, Marcia,” said Alice, looking 
after her, with an unfaltering resolve in her 
blue eyes. 

“.Shall I make tho coffee for you, John?” 
asked Marcia, on the following morning, mak¬ 
ing her appearance in the breakfast-room, in 
a robe of salfron-hued cashmere, embroidered 
with purple, ami sprays of fresh heliotrope 
trailing from her hair. 

“Where’s Alice?” said John, looking up 
from his paper. 

“ Indisposed perhaps—she’s not down.” 
“Send up and sec, will you?” 

Marcia rang for a servant, and despatched 
her to Alice’s room. She returned almost 
instantly. Miss Alice was not in her room, 
and had not slept in her bed. John cleared 
the hall and stairway at a few bounds, enter¬ 
ing the prim little chamber, so characteristic 
of its owner, with a great thrill at his henrt. 
Tho drawers and toilet-cases were open,‘and 
rifled of their contents, and on tho table lay a 
note directed to himself. lie toro it open 
with an unsteady hand, and read: 

“Dear John: —Forgive and forget me. I 
am going away where you will never seo me 
again. I hope you and Marcia may be 
happy. Alice.” 


For a moment or two ho leaned against tho 
wall stunned and speechless; then ho rushed 
down the stairs, and into tho room where 
Marcia stood. 

“ Woman, fiend,” he gasped, hoarsely, 
seizing her arm, “ tills is your work; you have 
driven her away.” 

Marcia laughed lightly, shaking off his 
grasp. 

“Don’t be absurd, John,” she said; “she’ll 
come back, no doubt, and then you'll be sorry 
for all Ibis.” 

“ No, she wont como back," he thundered, 
“and you’ve sent her away. I seo it in your 
eyes. By tho God that made me, if you were 
not a woman I’d strike you down at my feet. 
Away, out of my sight; this roof shall not 
shelter you another night.” 

“ Is it your roof, John Gurney?” 

“Yes—mine by Felix Gurney’s will—for 
Alice Grayson shall bo my wife, or no other 
living woman.” 

Marcia turned away, quailing before the 
wrath she had* evoked; and before nightfall 
Gurney Park was left tcnantless; and the 
poor cardinal blossoms, tho cause of all this 
sudden trouble, lay trampled and faded 
beneath the window. 


Years went by. John Gurney had searched 
everywhere; ho had offered rewards, and 
published advertisements, but in vain. Alice 
never came back, nor could the least trace of 
her be discovered. At last, lioart-sick and 
worn out with suspense, he left his native 
land, and went forth a wanderer on the face 
of the earth. Over mountains, and through 
burning deserts, amid tho ruined towers of 
Baclbeo, and in the lonely haunts of tile ac¬ 
cursed city In the Rock, everywhere where 
the foot of man could penetrate, ho went; 
coming back after a lapse of years, with silver 
hairs upon his temples, and furrows of care 
upon his brow. Marcia, convinced at last 
that the game, for which she had staked so 
much, could nover bo won, had married a 
foreign nobleman, and was reigning a brilliant 
star in some distant city; and Gurney Park 
was still desolate. 

On a bright spring afternoon, John Gurney 
walked up the broad avenue leading to the 
great arched gateway; a sorrowful, hopeless 
man, with a nameless void in his heart that 
nothing could ever fill. Tho birds in the 
bowers chattered to welcome him, tho great 
crimson roses shook out their rarest perfume. 
But he walked on sadly, with bent head and 
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contracted brows. Just five years before ho 
bad rowed across to the islet to gather the 
cardinal flowers for Alice. Tbc remembrance 
brought a film of tears to his stern eyes. 
Passing tho old graveyard at that moment, ho 
caught sight of a slender figure flitting ghost¬ 
like amid the solemn yews. A few steps more, 
and they stood faco to face. 

“Alice I” 

She did not speak, but stood before him as 
white and still as sculptured marble. 

“Alice, in God’s name, speak—is it you, or 
your ghost ?’’ 

“ It is Alice,” looking up witli her old 
smile. 

He put out his arms to clasp her, but drew 
back at a sudden thought. 

“Why did you leave me, Alice?” ho said, 
sternly, “and mako all my life so desolate, 
knowing that I loved you so well?” 

“I thought you loved Marcia!” 


“You knew better—I told you so!" 

"But you gave her the cardinal flowers!” 

A sudden light dawned in his cyos. 

“ I did not—I sent them up to you.” 

“ O John 1” 

“On my soul, Alice, I risked my llfo to get 
them for you!” 

"And you have loved me all these long, 
long years, John?” she continued, with over¬ 
flowing eyes. 

“All these long years, Alice. But I’m an 
old man now—my hair is turning gray; this 
terrible sorrow lias told upon me. But my 
heart is as young as ever, and I love you still. 
What do you say, Alice? Will you flit out of 
my sight again, or am I to bo happy at last?” 

She fell into his outstretched arms with a 
cry of passionate joy. 

“You shall never bo unhappy again, John,” 
she sobbed, “ if I can help it.” 

And she kept her word. 
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BY KATE PUTNAM. 


Turning over tlie contents of an old trunk, 
recently, among the yellow .time-worn papers 
in a packet tied up with a faded ribbon, I 
found a volume hound in crimson velvet, in 
the centre of whoso cover was a liny golden 
plate, with the initials “V. V.” inscribed 
thereon, in curious letters formed of twisted 
vine-leaves. 

A breath from the past, a murmur of winds 
in summer meadows, rivers golden with sun¬ 
set, scenes whereon beauty had set her perfect 
seal, an episode of life like a strain of music; 
these were what the letters “V. V.” Invoked, 
and while the fullness of color, the overflow 
of life returned, and from the golden gates of 
morning once more stepped youth newly- 
created and fair, I opened the book that had 
cast this spell around me, and, lost to the ex¬ 
ternal world, read on and on, until tire 
mantel-clock had chimed the night hours In 
succession. 

It was a diary, this volume whose writer I 
had known many years before, and the first 
entry, in a graceful girlish baud, ran as 
follows.— 

Magnolia Grove, Doc. 21,1S35. 

What a day this has been I I know that I 
never can recall the half of it, hut as I mean 
to keep this diary every day, I must make a 
beginning. St. Evremonde has given me this 
book as a birthday gift—asking mosomotimes 
to write Ids name in it!—and now where 
ought I to commence? Shall I relate our 
family history, from the first Vaughn of all, 
to mo Ids last and most perplexed descendant, 
seventeen years old to-day? No, I will con¬ 
tent myself with a brief account of the mem¬ 
bers that compose our present household. 

First comes papa, Major Francis Vaughn, 


sixty years of age, and still almost the hand¬ 
somest man I know, tall and fair, and dis¬ 
tinguished, with broad shoulders and clear 
gray eyes, and O so straight! Then his hair, 
though almost white, is thick as it ever was, 
and curls as it docs in the picture of the 
young ensign—I don't wonder that.mamma 
lost her heart to him—the picture that hangs 
in the library, and which I sometimes fancy 
has a look of Clarign—but I haven’t come to 
him yet. 

To continue, papa, before his promotion, 
when he was oidy Ensign Vaughn of the 
liritlsh army, and when, I imagine, he was as 
handsome and dashing a young officer as ever 
donned scarlet uniform in lus majesty’s 
service, fell in love with a French girl, and 
there was an elopement; after which, strange¬ 
ly enough, Elouise Virginic dc St. Evremonde 
disappeared, and tho only substitute that 
could be found for her was Mrs. Vaughn. 

Mamma was of an old French family, poor 
but very proud, and hostile to the English, 
and though papa’s descent was proud enough 
too, and there wore large estates and great 
riches among his connections, he was a 
younger son and of extravagant habits, so 
that in a brief space he was left with little 
moro capital than his distinguished name, his 
sword and his handsome face. 

But these did not render him acceptable to 
tho family of his beloved, so papa’s was a 
soldier's wooing, carried on much after tho 
fashion of Scott’s Young Lochinvar—the hero 
of my childish fancy, when I used to picture 
it all, the wedding-feast, tho dance, the brave 
father and the craven bridegroom, tho lovely 
maidens, and myself tho fair, pale bride, and 
suddenly tramp, tramp, a horse is at tho door,. 
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ami with a clang of arms tho young chief 
enters, and the room swims and the dance 
goes on, until I find myself swung upon a 
saddle, with an arm about me, and to the 
music of fast-(lying hoofs a. voice Is crying*. 

“She Is won! She is mine!” 

That is what I used to dream,* but now I 
do not care to have so martial a lover. 

But how I ramble on! Papa and mamma 
were married, and after a while he left the 
army, and they crossed the ocean because 
mamma longed to behold VAmerique , the 
proud young country that would bear no ty¬ 
rant’s chain, and whose soil had been wet 
with the blood of Freedom’s martyrs, among 
them mamma’s father, the gallant Gustavo do 
St Evremonde, a voluntary sacrifice on the 
altar of liberty. 

About this time, through the death of rela¬ 
tives in England a large fortune fell to my 
father, but he and Ids young wife, preferring 
, their new home In the beautiful South, chose 
to remain here, and were happier than words 
can tell, until mamma died, leaving me, an 
only child, and papa was inconsolable with 
grief 

Captain Ferguson, a comrade-in-arms of 
my father, dying not long before, had left a 
widow and one little girl in the utmost desti¬ 
tution. Papa and Angus Ferguson were dis¬ 
tantly related, and had been bound to each 
other with an almost brotherly affection, so 
what does generous papa do but open his 
house to his friend’s widow—who knew not 
what to do for future maintenance—and In¬ 
vite her hither with her little one, that she 
might be housekeeper, governess, whatever 
she chose, the mistress of his mansion, with 
the superintendence of his own child's rearing 
and education? 

And this is the way that Auntie Caroline 
—I call her auntie, ami Blanche cousin— 
came to Magnolia Grove, and this is why, 
look back as far ns I may, I cannot recall the 
time when a lovely, golden-haired lady does 
wot fern putt of my temmnbTjvnee. That 
hair is silver now, but auntie is very fair and 
charming still. 

But I never couhl quite understand her. 
Sometimes she is gracious and sweet, and I 
imagine I could scarcely better love my own 
mamma, and then, with no apparent reason, 
she is cold as if ice had congealed all about 
her heart, and, though e\\e v=. wevev otherwise 
than kind, I feel that at such times I find no 
favor in her eyes. * 

I believe she disapproves my frivolity. Only 


the other day, coming suddenly into my 
room, she found me at the mirror, my head 
leaning on my hand, my hair drawn back 
over a cushion, my arms and shoulders bare, 
for I bad brought out from an obscure corner 
of the attic an old chest that hail been 
mamma’s, and among Its contents I had 
found a pair of tiny high-heeled slippers, a 
necklace of pearls, and a rose-colored satin 
dress with the short waist and scanty skirt 
belonging to the period of the Empire. 

All these I had pul on, and dressed my 
long black hair like mamma’s In her exquisite 
little miniature, and there I sat beforo tho 
glass, posed In her very attitude. 

It was to meet this reflection that auntie 
opened the door, alnl I could see her sudden 
start and pallor. She is always white, hut 
when she first caught sight of me her faco 
was like a sheet. 

“ It is no ghost, auntiel” I cried, “ only 
Virginia, with an old dress of mamma’s. Am 
I very like her? You have told me that you 
saw her once.” 

Yes, you are like your mother,” answered 
auntie, gently, but coldly. “And now, Yir- 
ginie, I would take those tilings off and re¬ 
sume my own dress, for it is the hour for you 
and Blanche to practise your duet ” 

I kissed auntie, but thought she shrank 
a little and her lips chilled mine. Then I 
ran into papa’s room which 1 thought empty, 
to view myself in the long grand mirror that 
reflected my whole person. 

But as I opened tho door I beheld papa 
seated at the escritoire at the further side of 
tho great chamber, occupied with somo 
writing ^ot to disturb him I closed the door 
softly after me, but he henrd the noise ami 
glanced up. Then ho saw me and sprang 
from his scat. 

“ Elouise!” lie cried out, “ Eloulse, ma belle! 
Has the grave indeed given up its dead?” 
And he came towards me, a great joy in Ids 
face, for tho moment forgetting all, I believe, 
in the dream that his dead young wife stood 
before him in very truth. 

One moment I remained guilty and tongue- 
tied. 

“ It is I, papa,” I stammered. 

The present came hack to him on the in¬ 
stant. lie folded me in his nrm3. 

“ Child,” ho said, “ your mother’s self was 
wot more like her, than yon, as you stood and 
smiled at me from the doorway.” And I 
could feel my hair wet n3 papa bent over me, 
and as for me, I was in a perfect storm of tears. 
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But it is always my way to wrlto wide of a 
subject. Signor Farlnfused to find that fault 
with my compositions when Blanche and I 
were studying Italian. “ Meess Blanche’s are ’ 
to the point,” he would say; “she writes 
what I tell her, hut Meess Virginic plays all 
about the subject and never comes to it;” and 
here I am, doing so still. 

I was going to describo our family circle, 
and next is Cousin Blanche. She is a year 
older than I, and very lovely-saving that slic 
is a hit too pale—ami perfectly graceful. Wc 
are of a height, but she b tho slighter. Her 
hair is not dark like mine, but very fair, and 
waves from the whitest of brows. Her eyes 
are neither blue nor gray, but of both theso 
shades with sea-green in them. Her skin is 
like milk with rose-leaves dropped on it for 
lips, and she smiles so innocently, and her 
voice is so sweet she wins my heart away. 

To-day Clarian called us the ted ami white 
roses, and all of a sudden she waa as red a 
rose as I. I think she is a little shy of him; 
lie is my cousin and not hers, and is so very 
elegant, and though so young has great 
knowledge, at least so says papa who has been 
a scholar as well as soldier. But could papa 
behold this record, I fear he would say his 
poor Virginia possesses no system, for I speak 
of Clarian and have said nothing about him 
as yet. But no eyes save mine will ever 
glance over my folly, and I will learn to “ im¬ 
prove my style,” as auntie advises me, by 
writing good English, with none of my French 
idioms. But I believe I think in French,ami 
then Armand St. Kvremonde and I fall to 
using it, before wc'are aware, although ho 
wishes much to perfect himself In this 
language. 

Clarian Adair is the son of my father’s 
cousin, the Honorable Clement Adair, of 
Irish-Normnn descent. Clarian’s father and 
mother are dead, and ho is all alone in the 
world, no is twenty-three, and possessed of 
a fine fortune, and perhaps one day will have 
a title, but he says lie is not desirous of the 
burdensome splendor, no better prefers to 
remain the artist and poet that he is. I have 
said that he is like papa’s youthful portrait, * 
but with a great diflerence, Ills face is softer, 
mere ideal, with a little melancholy about the 
mouth when in repose, and his hair—doe3 the 
sun give to it, or gain from it brightness? 
For, let over so small a beam peep into the 
room, and his fair curls.seem to attract it and 
How into golden ripples. Ordinarily he is 
quiet, indolent indeed, but sometimes, when 


he i3 excited, his large blue eyes’open, aiUl 
liis beautiful face glows, aiul lie seeing* to me 
godlike as one of those wondrous' Grecian 
dreams. 

There is yet another in our" household, 
likewise a cousin, for Armand St. Evremomle 
is tho son of my mother’s half brother, 
Hilaire de St. Evrcmonde, Vicorirptb do 
Chartres. A brave’ami gallant young officer 
of the French army is Armand, but here only 
for a brief period. He is to* the full as hand¬ 
some as Clarian, but opposite as the Antipodes, 
for when the sun strives to brighten Ms hair 
it only brings out a winy purple in the curls 
overlying each other like clustering, 1 dead- 
ripe grapes. His eyes arc of the same tint- 
great slumbering eyes that half frighten 
me if I look long into them—and his com¬ 
plexion is a pale clear dusk. As for his 
character, lie is generous, and gay, and kind, 
but full of Southern tire and paSsion. 

And now l have our picture-gallery com¬ 
plete, and must describe our home. Magnolia 
Grove is, I am sure, the most beautiful plaice 
under heaven. Perhaps the Eden our first 
parents lost was just one half as enchanting. 
Otherwise I find no comparison. But I am 
little travelled. Once papa took Blanche and 
me to Washington, and I baVe never been 
further from home. 

Our plantation, one of the largest and 
finest In the State, extends so far on every 
side that wc have no very near neighbors, 
but the place Is stocked with an army of ser¬ 
vants, every one of whom I know and love. 
Blanche, who cares little for them, seldom 
visits the negro quarters, where I am always 
going to read to old Nurse Phcbe from that 
blessed Book she loves so dearly, or to have a 
long talk with her about my dead young 
mamma whom she remembers well. 

Near our house is the grove of magnolias 
whence it takes its name, and further on 
stands a live-oak thicket, dark and glossy 
green, with hoarded moss trailing from the 
branches to the ground, and in and out among 
the trunks creepers wind and hang out laugh¬ 
ing blossoms; gredt scarlet trumpets, wherein 
fairies blow of nights—so Clarian used to tell 
me—and yellow jasmine cups, from whose 
sweetness the bees are all day drinking, under 
the clear blue sky. Ah 1 la belle Piwice her¬ 
self could not he fairer than is my Southern 
home I 

But all this is in the summer, and now it is 
nearly midwinter, when we choose rather tho 
great drawing-room or the cosy sitting-room, 
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with tlicir open fireplaces, where the flames 
leap anil crackle, amt the evening lamp is 
lighted and tho thick curtains shut out the 
night. 

So it was, a few hours ago, before wo broke 
up our party. I am writing far into the night. 
No one shares my room, so papa will never 
know it, else he would chide mo with kind 
severity. But 1 am too excited to think of 
sleep, with the music still in my cars, and 
this great bouquet sending out its hundred 
odors near mo l 

1 have had many beautiful presents to-day. 
Papa surprised me with a darling little cream- 
colored pony, so graceful I have already named 
her Sylph, Ami when I had done admiring 
her, and we had returned to tho house, lie 
unwrapped something enveloped in a mys¬ 
terious paper, and displayed before my eyes a 
dazzling mass of richest silk—the exact shade 
of mamma’s old dress—glistening with lovely 
rosc-luied sheen. It was so like dear auntie 
to give me that exquisite work-box, in the 
hope of making me more industrious. All 
how sadly I need it! Blanche’s gift was a 
perfume-stand of crystal, fmriy wrought, and 
filled with alternate bottles of my favorite 
perfumes, heliotrope and violet. When one 
first glances at it, one sees only a wreath of 
crystal lilies, but in the calyx of each is a tiny 
cut-glass flask. 

St. Evrcmondo, I have saul, gave me this 
dear book with ils thick golden clasps and 
plate on which are inscribed my initials—-or 
rather two of them, for I have many others, 
French names like mamma’s. 

Clavian’s gift camo last. This was an opal 
ring, an heirloom In his family, of no one 
knows what antiquity. It has an inscription in 
Greek, and is a talisman, he says, and somo 
day he will tell me all about it. Then he 
brought me a great basket of rare exotics, 
and said something very beautiful, but which 
caused mo to east down my eyes and blush. 

Beside these I had other presents, but none 
which pleased me so greatly as the blessing 
of Aunt Thebe that made me shed tears hard 
to check even at thought of spoiling my eyes 
for the birthday party to assomblo in the 
evening. 

December 25th. 

I believe I dropped asleep over those last 
words, written—I am ashamed to confess it 
—four days ago, when I was so sure that my 
record should bo daily! 

Christmas—holy and blessed festival that 
wraps the earth with penco as with a gar¬ 


ment! Everything is stilly, and bright, and 
snow-clad, after yesterday’s driving storm, and 
every tree looms up a warrior in silver armor, 
dazzling with countless gleams of light. 

All our house is a forest of evergreen, and 
this evening wc shall have a little party and 
dancing ns on my blrthnight. But we are 
going to church now, and I will write again, 
when the day is done. 


It is over, and I am again in my chamber 
writing. My existence has known no evening 
so happy as this. Fife seems like an opening 
flower which each day grows more perfect. 

To-night I wore that rosc-colored silk, 
papa’s gift, which auntie has had beautifully 
made, and Blanche was dressed in sea-green 
—like that shado in her eyes—breaking into 
billows when she moved, as if the sea waves 
flowed about her, while sho rose from them 
dazzlingly fair, with her shining shoulders, 
her exquisite face, and hair that formed a 
coronet above her lo>v white forehead. Alto¬ 
gether, she was stately and beautiful like a 
princess. 

Something of this I said to Armaml, but 
lie answered: 

“Thou art princess thyself, belle cousinc. It 
is on these locks only the crown should rest. 
For mo thou alone boldest tho sceptre.” 

All this he whispered in French, passing Ids 
hand over my hair as ho spoke, and my eye3 
fell from his, and I knew not whero to look. 
But just then the dancing began, and lie 
carried mo off to waltz, holding me very 
closely and seeming unlike himself, while the 
light, and the motion, and tho music all 
mounted to my brain until I grew giddy. 

Then I begged him to take me into tho 
library to recover myself, and there ho left 
me, for it seemed that I must be alone a little 
space. 

After the door was closed I leaned back in 
the great chair, and shut my eyes, very happy, 
but still in a sort of maze. Then—it is very 
strange—as the spinning ceased in my head 
the book-cases, the pictures, the deep-recessed, 
curtained windows, in brief all my surround¬ 
ings faded away, and there arose in their 
stead a room barely furnished and dreary, 
from whose windows tho prospect appeared 
that of a city, all brick walls, with not a touch 
of green to break the gloom. 

In the obscurity of this chamber I could at 
first discern no occupant, but looking longer 
I saw, upon a couch, a woman pale and 
wasted, yet with a certain beauty. Her long 
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black hair was all unbound, and in her hand 
she held a packet of old letters, but her eyes 
were fixed upon the patch of gray sky visible 
above the high roofs, while against the pane 
the rain was plashing in fitful gusts, and the 
wind at intervals smote it with one gaunt, 
leafless branch. 

A dreary, dismal picture—but while I 
looked at it, the woman turned her face to¬ 
wards me, and I met her eyes—my very own, 
with youth and hope struck out of them! 
From head to foot a cold, ominous shudder 
seized and shook me. 

“What are you doing, Caprice?” said a 
voice behind me. The vision faded. I turned, 
and there was Ciarian standing by my chair. 
“Why have you exiled yourself and desolated 
us?” he went on. “Are you dreaming dreams 
in here all alone ?” 

“I believe I fell asleep,” I answered; “for 
I have been seeing visions.” 

“'Whatever they were, I will venture to 
show you a lovelier. Look there!” And ho 
had wheeled my chair about, so that I faced 
the mirror. 

The last vestige of the dreary vision van¬ 
ished before this second picture. In the velvet 
arm-chair sat a beautiful young girl with 
cheeks and eyes alight, her black, lustrous 
hair contrasting with the pearls which her 
arms and neck outvied, while they reflected, 
too, something of the delicate rose of the 
shining drapery. Leaning over her stood a 
young man, fair and elegant, with an expres¬ 
sion on his face which, I felt, it had never 
worn before; a passionate adoration, as when 
one's soul floats out upon a stream of music, 
an abandon that will suffer the current to bear 
it on at will. 

“ Virginia,” said Ciarian, his eyes, too, on 
this picture. “You are perfect as a poem. 
Ah Heaven! Why is not such loveliness im¬ 
mortal ? Why should the sentence ( dust and 
ashes' be written on all things!” 

lie took my hand, and I felt all my heart 
drawing toward him. The gold of his hair, 
liis eyes like heaven, his hands like lily leaves, 
bewildered ino with excess of beauty; while 
the soft silk of his curls sent a thrill through 
my fingers which, for one instant, rested on 
them with caressing touch. 

“If but this one moment could last!” ho 
murmured. “Must all suffer the curse of 
change? Now my eyes see clearly; my heart 
loves perfectly; let this be steadfast, and not 
as the others!” 

I did not comprehend his meaning; but 


what followed I can recall vaguely as in a 
fairy tale; how he raised my head, looked 
into my eyes, and kissed me, and though his 
lips have touched mine a hundred times be¬ 
fore, to-night I felt there was a difference. 
No longer the eider brother, the kind cousin, 
lie was all fire, and passion, and tenderness, 
his eyes at once pleading and commanding. 
How has he grown so inexpressibly dear, and 
why was it that later when I saw him with 
Blanche,- for one moment I felt angry that 
other cars than mine were drinking in liis 
words ? 

The rest of the evening I can indistinctly 
remember that Ciarian was mostly at iny 
side, and I was triumphant and happy, though 
St. Evremonde wandered about, looking pale 
and listless, and auntie whispered with a little 
displeasure: 

“ You should not dance so much with 
Ciarian, my dear. It looks neglectful of the 
others.” 

But Ciarian, who overheard her, said with 
a laugh: 

“Allow us to-night to he the children of ten 
years ago, when I was home for the holidays, 
and Yivginie and I were inseparable.” 

And liis will is always supreme with 
auntie. 

January 15th. 

How many days are left a blank! How 
useless to aim at system! Hereafter my 
writing shall follow my inclination. These 
clear cool mornings Armand and I ride out 
together, he on papa’s black horse ami I with 
my little Sylph—Ciarian is making a picture 
of me in my habit, a black velvet one, close- 
fitting, with a little cap of the same, and a 
long plume that sweeps my cheek. 

O, how exhilarating we find theso morning 
rides! The still spaces of the woodland road 
are wakened to life with our horse’s hoofs, 
and Sylph loses herself in excitement, and 
dashes on like the fleet wind, while Armand 
gives his horse the rein, and my blood tingles 
again with the swift exercise, and we return 
all in a glow of health and spirits. 

Meanwhile the others liavo finished break¬ 
fast—papa, an old soldier, likes early hours— 
so Armand and I eat ours tete-a-tete, whidh 
would be very pleasant, only, meanwhile, 
Ciarian is singing with Blanche in the warm 
drawing-room, their voices joining in sweet 
harmony, while to the remotest corner pene¬ 
trates that subtle fragrance which always 
lingered about Blanche, who is so' fond of 
Eastern perfumes. This, her especial favorite 
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is some rare essence that her father brought 
long since from India; poisonous, I faucy, 
but sweeter than anything else I know. 

I cannot understand why Clariaii’s mood 
should vary so. Only a little while ago I 
wrote,words about him which made my very 
fingers blush. And now it seems as if he lmd 
forgotten that evening, for his manner to¬ 
wards juo is only cousinly, nothing more, 
while ho is continually with Blanche, “our 
white Scotch rose,” as ho terms her. 

Clarian is very sensitive to beauty. Deform¬ 
ity, death, or even age, seems to atVcct him as 
with physical pain. Auntie’s silver hair, 
which I think lovely, is a perpetual grievauco 
to him, and only the other evening I caught 
his eye3 fixed on mo with an expression of 
dissatisfaction. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“The flower in your hair jars with your 
dress.” 

“ What flower?” I cried out, in surprise, “ I 
havonono; “but as I spoke, St. Evrcmomle 
romoved one, a scarlet camellia, whose effect 
destroyed that of my more delicately-tinted 
dress, As a substitute he placed a rose among 
my cuils. But how had the camellia found 
its way thore, I wondered, ami concluded 
Blanche must have placed it there in sport. 
After this Clarian’s maimer grew almost like 
what it was that evening. Wo weic alone a 
little while, and 1 asked him for the promised 
history of tho opal on my finger. 

“ It is tho betrothal ring of the Adairs,” ho 
replied, very coolly. “ What further emblem 
do you wish ?” 

But when I, with cheeks on fire, passed 
over this remark unnoticed, and pressed him 
to tell mo what ho knew of the ring, he de¬ 
clared that its real potency was as a talisman 
. in love matters; possessing tho faculty of 
divining a lover’s falseness, in which case it 
was wont to turn blood red. 

“ I do not know its age,” continued Clarian, 
“ but it has been in our family since time im¬ 
memorial, Whether its mysterious power 
lias ever been of any avail I cannot tell, 
cither, but tradition declares that it has 
blushed on more than one occasion. So when 
you have a lover, little Virginie, this wonder¬ 
ful opal will show you if his vows of constancy 
are kept,” then, his tone changing, “ but you 
are too young for lovers yet. Do not hasten 
to exchange the sweet peace of home for their 
uncertain moods.” 

Hero,. Blanche entering, our conversation 
onded, 


I said, not long ago, that my life was like 
an opening flowor. I fancy the perfection of 
its bloom is passed, and the leaves aro already 
beginning to fall—and I am only seventeen 1 
O Clarian, Clarian l 

Juno 18th. 

Since last I wrote I have been ill and well 
again. Tho frozen earth is thawed and 
crowned with verdure, and in the meantime 
so much has taken place I feel like another 
person. But I will endeavor to relate these 
events in their order, and bring my chronicle 
up to last night, the most decisive one of my 
life. 

I said that Clarian was painting me in my 
habit. The picture, now finished, hangs side 
by side with mamma’s, and tho resemblance 
between them is striking. Papa declares the 
portrait perfect. 

During those sittings what associations 
wore not painted iu l Did Clarian Adair love 
mo, did his sudden passion, his eyes that said 
so much, his close-folding arms, mean this? 
Would my opal —his gift—have the right to 
blush at bis inconsistency? 

My unspoken cpicstion was soon answered. 
One afternoon ho had been occupied as usual 
on my picture. We wero alone, and I held 
this book in my hand. 

“ Is that the cherished volume wherein you 
pour out your confession ?” ho asked, laughing 
carelessly. 

But a sudden guilty flush staining my face, 
he looked at me in surprise. 

“Your color is too deep for the picture 
now,” lie said; “but I have in reality a 
curiosity about that journal. Is my name 
written anywhere on its pages?” 

Blush number two scorched my cheeks, 
and my tongue refused to answer, at first. 
Then I cannot tell what prompted mo to say 
with ever so slight an emphasis: 

“ It was ArmamVs gift.” 

lie threw down his brush, his eyes flaming 
like blue stars. 

“Is it then too dark to continue?” I asked. 
“Shall wo join tho others?” 

“Not before I ask a question which you 
must answor. St. Evremomle is your cousin 
—is he anything more?” 

“A brave soldier and a handsome gentle¬ 
man,” I replied, with mischievous delight in 
my evasion. 

“Is ho nearer to you than cousin?” re¬ 
peated Clarian with a gesture of impaticnco. 
“ Has lie ever kissed you as I did, ever held 
you to his heart? Speak, Yirginiol” 
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“ Never,” I faltered. 

Then all the happiness of Christmas re¬ 
turned, He assured me of his love, ami I 
responded with the confession of mine, feeling 
no shame, but something sacred. There was 
nothing 6aid of marriage, I believe neither 
as yet thought of that, but a kiss, solemn as 
betrothal, was exchanged between us. 

I know not how to describe the next few 
days that were like a foretaste of heaven. 
We told no one of our love, having perhaps 
an instinctive feeling of secrecy, for I could 
guess papa’s unspoken wishes, knowing, that 
Tor mamma’s sako Armand St. Evrcmomle 
was dear to him as a sou. 

I fancied, however, that Armand and 
Blanche had both a suspicion of our love. 
The latter in particular began to look at mo 
in a very strango manner, and grew colder 
and more inscrutable than ever, for, though 
brought up togotber, we have never really 
been intimate. 

“How happy you arc, Virglnicl” she said, 
suddenly to me as I was chirruping to my 
canary. 

“ Pour quoi lion?” said I, looking up. “At 
our time of lifo one should bo gay, Blan¬ 
chette.” 

“Yet we shed a tear for every laugh, my 
mother says,” went on Blanche. “Remem¬ 
ber, happiness, like riches, takes to itself 
wings. Remember that, Virginio.” 

Witli these last words she left mo, and I 
wondered why our joy so often seems to give 
chagrin to others. 

For some mornings I did not ride as usual. 
Again and again Armand urged mo, but I 
declared it was too cold; and although the 
weather was severer, the true reason was 
that I felt unwilling to yield up Clarian to 
Blanche throughout the morning. 

Once, however, my heart was moved 
towards Armand, who sat by himself ono 
evening In tho library away from all our 
mirth. I could not keep my thoughts from 
him; so, leaving papa and auntio over their 
chess-board, Blanche with her worsted, and 
Clarian with his gay badinage, I stolo.in to 
Captain St. Evremonde. Ho was not reading, 
but his head was bowed upon tho table. 

“Armand,” said I, stepping softly behind 
hhn and lifting playfully oh of his black 
curls, “Armand.” 

Ho started and looked up. 

“Art thou tired of our mirth?” said I, 
something smiting mo at my heart; for his 
dark eyes looked heavy with pain, and the 


lids drooped over them, as is ever his nay 
when he has a grief. 

“Tired?" he repeated, holding fast my 
hand. "YeS, tired of seeing your attention 
all absorbed, your thoughts all given to 
another. Heaven pardon me the curses I 
say in my heart against that Adair!” 

I seated myself on tire arm of his chair, 
and began to pacify him. I have this great 
fellow, tills brave officer, completely under 
my control. 

“Ab, it is Mademoiselle Audley,” I said. 
“She coquettes with you, n'est-ce trait and 
you are gloomy, n’est-ce tsral ?” 

“Ce n’est pas, Mademoiselle Audley!” ho 
cried, almost in a passion. 

“So, so!” I said. “How excited it is! 
What are the eyes (lashing so for? I will bo 
warned in time.” And I moved as if to go. 

But his eyes ceased (lashing, and he leaned 
back In his chair, with arms folded on his 
breast—the breast so soon to be exposed in 
battle—and, looking very grand and haughty, 
ho said, with stlll'anger: 

“ Mademoiselle mocks me. C'esl Men. Tho 
occasion shall not be repeated.” 

Then I felt small and Insignificant besido 
him, and one or two tears must have shone 
in my eyes, for his stern mood melted, and 
we we'ro friends again. 

And next morning it was not one whit too' 
cold for the pleasant ride before breakfast. 
But it was my last one for many, many weeks. 
I will not weary myself with narrating what 
I have never understood—how Sylph took 
fright when Armand dismounted to tighten 
her saddle-girth, and how Blie dashed on like 
a mad (ire, while trees, and road, and sky, 
blended in one wild whirl until—I knew no 
more. 

Tho first thing of which I again took cog¬ 
nizance was the song of a bird outside the 
window, and then I saw that the clambering 
rose was all covered with little green fringes 
of opening leaves. 

“Mon Dleut" I cried, “what magic! 
Yesterday they were bare!” 

“Aba, my little miss,” spoke tho familiar 
voice of Doctor Van Evarts, “so you lmve 
found your tongue again ? Seven weeks is a 
long time for a young lady to keep silence.” 

“Thank God, my darling, that you know 
me once more!” murmured my father. 

For nearly two months, It seemed, I had 
lain in a trdrice-like sleep, the bruise upon 
my head occasioning not delirium, but un¬ 
consciousness; and all tills while my father 
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liad been in an agony of suspense. Now lie 
was like one beside himself wills joy. Auntie 
wa3 a3 tender of mo as if I lmd been her own 
child, denying mo but one thing, which, with 
l'eminino curiosity, I asked for—a looking- 
glass. I wondered whether I had changed 
so very much, or if she wished to check my 
vanity. 

Afterwards Blanche came in. Was it 
Blanche, or some haughty, beautiful lady? 
She was very richly attired, and on her 
checks, that were not wont to bloom, shone 
a color delicate hut bright. A creature too 
exquisite for earth, she seemed, as she stooped 
and kissed me with a kind hut distant 
graciousness. 

“Esl-ce toi, Blanche I" I exclaimed, sur¬ 
veying with admiration her rare loveliness. 
“ Que In es belle l" 

She smiled a faint, cold smile, and expressed 
her pleasure that I was so far recovered. 

“But tell me,am I a fright,Blanchette? 
Your mamma refuses me the mirror. Will 
not you ho kinder?” I said, coaxingly. 

After a moment’s hesitation she handed 
me tire pretty, ivory-framed little toy, which 
of old had so often reflected my features. 

I took it in my weak hand and looked in. 
Ah clel! what a change. Was' it mine, that 
face with shaven hair, wan cheeks, and great, 
hollow eyes? Glancing up, I saw Blanche 
watching me with a smile that seemed half 
of pity, half of scorn. 

“ Well, Virginie," she said, “you are not a 
fright, at all, you see.” 

I looked up and laughed. 

“ I can wear a black veil like Sister Agatha, 
and hide my diminished head in a con¬ 
vent.” 

When I first saw Clarian, I knew by ills 
face that this keen beauty-lover was pained, 
lie talked constrainedly, and, as much as 
possible, with eyes averted from my face, and 
when I dismissed him, averring I was tired, 
his relief was evident. 

Opening from my apartment was a little 
sitting-room, into which Clarian entered, 
leaving the door somewhat ajar. I closed 
my eyes, and presently some one, Blanche, I 
felt, passed through my room and into the 
one beyond. 

“ She is asleep,” I heard her say. 

“ How she is changed I” responded Clarian. 
“She was so beautiful 1” 

“ Yes,” said Blanche, “ you had eyes for no 
one else.” 

“1 admired Yirginic’s beauty, but was 


there ever a time, Blanche, when I had not 
eyes for you ?” 

A low, passionate emphasis, and well I 
could guess at the look which accented it. 

“ You cannot deceive me,” she said, gayly; 
“and you must not tuuch my hair like 
that!” 

“Why not? It is so beautiful; so intoxi¬ 
cating in its fragrance! O Blanche, are you 
an enchantress? Whatever you are, I am 
your slave 1" This last in a tono so low that I 
should scarcely liavo caught it, had not the 
voice been one that I almost believe would 
have reached me across the wide ocean. * 

Blanche opened the door and looked in a 
moment. I seemed asleep, and she closed it 
again. 

For a little I felt stunned; but the ring on 
my finger arrested my attention, in tlio centre 
of which glowed something bright as a drop 
of blood newly spilled. It was the opal, 
Clarian’s gift. 

“Let him go,” I thought. “My father’s 
daughter shall never mourn a faithless lover.” 

The doctor could not understand my slow 
recovery. “A constitution like hers ought to 
assert itself,” I heard him tell papa. “ How¬ 
ever, she is in no danger, and I have business 
which calls me away for a'fortnight; but of 
course I will leave all requisite directions.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of all his prescrip¬ 
tions, I grew no stronger, and Armand one 
morning declared ho would play the physi¬ 
cian, and, indeed, lie did possess considerable 
medical knowledge. 

Poor Armand had taken my accident so to 
heart that I pitied him inexpressibly. Now, 
as he tasted the contents of one of my 
tumblers, lie shrugged his shoulders, and, 
indeed, it was bitter. Just then my little 
dog Mind, who sat on Armand’s knee, 
touched the side of the glass with his tongue. 

“ Let him have it all,” I said, laughing, 
“though Blancho would scold me. She 
prepares it all for me, and never forgets the 
hour to administer it. Is she not kind and 
thoughtful ?” 

“ What if I dispute Miss Blanche’s author¬ 
ity,” said St. Evremonde, “ and declare you 
equally my patient? I will come in to¬ 
morrow and give you my first prescription.” 

“And bring the celebrated Dr. Mimi,” said 
I, as he left the room. 

But next day, seeing him without the dog, 
I asked why ho had left him. Armand’s face 
fell, and he did not answer. 

“Where is he?” I repeated. “Has any- 
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thing happened to my little dog? Can I not 
read every chango of your face, Armand?” 

11 Miml has disappeared,” ho said; and that 
was all I could learn; though some weeks 
later I ascertained that ho had died after 
being ill all day, probably from a bite received 
from another dog. But at that timo St. 
Evrcmondo would not tell mo my little 
favorite was dead. 

“How art thou to-day, Pauvretto?” asked 
my cousin, taking my hand. 

“ 0,1 fancy I shall always be like this,” I 
said, with an attempt to laugh, which ended 
in a choking sob. 

“If 7 could only bear it instead 1” whispered 
Armand, tlio tears In Ills eyes. “Is it so 
much you liavo to take of tills bitter stuff? 
See, I will drink the same.” And the foolish 
fellow actually poured out and swallowed tlio 
nauseous draught over which I was wont to 
make wry faces. 

When next I saw him, I was struck by his 
pajlor and weary, listless look. 

“I passed a bad night,” he said, “and am 
not as well as usual, and I liavo been think¬ 
ing if I And this little indisposition ennuyemte, 
Iiow good and patient you are to endure this 
long illness.” 

“My patlcnco Is deserting me. I seo no 
prospect of my over recovering, and I am so 
tired of it all.” 

“If you are willing to trust yourself to me," 
said St. Evrcmondo, “I have confidence that 
a very few weeks shall seo you your old self 
again.” 

With theso Inspiriting words the ebbing 
life seemed to pulse back again. 

“Be tout mon cocurl ” I cried. “I will 
obey your prescriptions, and if theso fail lay 
mo by mamma’s side.” 

All the household cried out at this new 
arrangement except papa, who, being an old 
soldier, placed little faith in drugs, and much 
in St. Evrcmondo, who declared that his 
authority must ho unquestioned, to which I 
promised implicit obedience. 

First there was a total banishment of med¬ 
icine, after which I felt better, and this 
improvement was gradually augmented, until 
by the sixth day I was actually able to sit up 
in my great chair the greater part of the 
afternoon, while Armand read to me. Then, 
regaining my appetite, my flesh returned also. 
My eyes began to look less hollow, my thin 
cheeks to round out into something of their 
natural outline, while Clarian seemed to And 
more pleasure in my society. This I noticed 


with secret amusement, contrasting it with 
Armand’s tender, watchful love. 

Would it bo believed that at the end of a 
fortnight, when Doctor Van Evarts returned, 
I was almost completely restored to health? 
Wo did not undeceive tlio good soul as to the 
supposed effect of his prescriptions, he, cf 
course, attributing the chango entirely to his 
professional skill. 

After this papa was fonder of Armand than 
ever, regretting greatly that military affairs 
would erelong deprlvo us of his pleasant 
companionship; and I could see plainly 
enough whither my father’s thoughts wero 
tending. I think he has always desired our 
marriage. 

Now I am in reality stronger than ever, 
and Armand says, if that bo possible, my 
beauty is increased tenfold. Clarian watches 
mo sometimes ns if fascinated. My hair now 
clusters in short curls, shot through with a 
gleam of gold; for, oddly enough, it Is less 
dark than before my illness. I am fairer, too, 
and a vivid roso burns in cither cheek. 

“ You are really growing a blonde, Virginio,” 
said Clarian, one day. 

“ What of that?” I replied, looking into his 
blue, faithless eyes, “ Chango is tlio law of 
the world.” And mercilessly I lifted the 
hand which wore tlio opal. “ This yields to 
it, too,” I said, “it is more like a ruby. I 
liavo no fancy for opals. They loso tlieir 
beauty with their delicacy of tint.” 

And with tho word I tossed it Into tho 
leafy covert outside the window, dashing a 
glanco of careless scorn at him tlio while. 

“ It is my fate,” lio said, in a low voice. “ 0 
Heaven, why was I forced to bear it? Vir¬ 
ginia, I swear that I love you, and you only, 
in spite of tlio curse that is upon mo, the 
curse that I have felt at intervals throughout 
my life! Look at me, see if I do not speak 
tlio truth.” 

For ono instaiit I felt—but no matter; I 
conquered tlio momentary emotion. 

“ 0 Vlrginie,” ho cried, with a bitter hcart- 
aclio in bis voice, “is it never to bo?” 

“Never.” And I turned to go. 

But from tho rose-bush just without bo 
broke off a bud. This he placed in my hand. 

“Do not sign my death-warrant now. 
Decido this evening, and if—if you will 
rovoko that cruel sentence, wear tills in your 
hair.” And with that imploring look upon 
his face I left him. 

As it happened, St. Evrcmondo awaited a 
similar decision. This evening was to deter- 
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mine A Is fate, for lie had asked nie to marry 
him. There was a little French song, a great 
favorite of Ills,-which'present circumstances 
rendered very applicable. Translated into 
English, it runs as follows: 

“ O Life! O Love! not quite wilt thou forget. 

War shall not wholly close thy heart to mo 
llmvover Glory's sun may rise or set, 

Tender and dear my love encircles thee," 

It is a sweet song in the original French; 
my translation has spoiled it. Armand, as I 
have said, is very fond of it, therefore I told 
■ldm if I sang it in the evening, he could 
interpret it according to his wishes. 

“Thou little coquette I” ho said, looking 
down at me from his great height, as I 
escaped beyond tlio reach of his outstretching 
arms. 

When evening catno and wo were all 
assembled in the drawing-room, 'Clarian 
glanced at my hair. Only a scarlet ribbon 
bound it. Ilis (ace changed, and he devoted 
himself to Illanchc, who has become the 
“White Scotcli Hose” onco more. During 
my illness her bloom and beauty increased, as 
if my lessening life fed hers; but now site is 
pale as ever. 

By-anrt-by some one asked for music. 
Blanche sang iter native Scotch songs very 
sweetly, and, at ttic last, papa’s favorite, 
“ Jtoldu Adair.” As site warbled the plain¬ 
tive little ballad, she looked angelically lovely, 
and when she finished, her voice dying away 
into a soft murmur as she uttered the closing 
word, I looked at Clarian. The subtle flattery 
of that almost imperceptible emphasis upon 
Ins own name produced its effect on impres¬ 
sible Clarian Adair. Tims a word, a look, a 
trifle can sway Ills heart. For mo, I worship 
constancy. 

Until tlie moment 'they called on me to 
sing, iny decision had not been fully taken. 
Was not the rose-bud in my handkerchief? 
and, belovc parting, would it have been so 
difficult to transfer it to my hair? As it was, 
on sitting down to the piano, the first words 
that iloated from my lips wore these: 

“ 1 U ma me! 0 man xohlnt!’ ” I heard one 
jleep breath behind mo, and then I sang my 
song through. 

This was last evening. Since then it is 
announced, Armaud’s and my betrothal. Tlio 
whole household knows it, and papa approves 
it. Blanche and auntie, too, are kinder than 
ever, but Clarian is going to Europo. 
Armand, also, takes his departure very soon. 
When he comes back—! 


All these girlish records were written 
fifteen years ago, the last of my journal. 
To-day, as I was looking over old letters, I 
caught sight of myself in the glass, and tho 
whole picture seemed so familiar I'fancied 
that I had somewhere seen It before; tlio 
windows splashed with rain and buffeted with 
leafless branches without, the dreary prospect 
within, tlio barely-furnished room, the very 
walls and furniture, and above all that solitary 
figure; a woman past youth, with long, un¬ 
bound black hair, reclining on a sofa, and 
holding in her hand a packet of old letters— 
a lonely, cheerless scene. Where had I met 
its counterpart? Then slowly the recollec¬ 
tion came to me. Years ago, on 'a night of 
'mirth and beauty, this vision from the future 
had risen to confront ino with its contrast. 

Then I sought for tills old diary, whoso 
pages are yellowed with time, and blotted 
here and there as if a tear had fallen on 
them. Here I found it recorded. In the 
library—Clarian—all, those days! My father 
told me once that now and then in our 
family—from some far-off Scottish ancestor, 

■ perhaps—there had been strange instances of 
second sight related. Blit it is only one of 
life's many marvels. 

My old jourdal ends abruptly, with a 
mention of St. Bvrcmoiidc’s departure. How 
shall I fill up tlie gap of fifteen years between 
the bright beauty of those days and the worn, 
faded woman of these ? 

Armand and I Wero married. Then a brief 
season of gayety in Paris, and ho was forced 
to leave me. Had my heart been mine when 
first I knew him, his true and tender love 
had not been wholly vain. I judged Clarian 
Adair too harshly for a ciirso Which nature 
laid upon him In his blood there lurked a 
taint of inherited insanity, always latent, 
though never actually developed. TI 1 I 3 I 
learned afterwards. What becamo of him, I 
never knew; the years since liis marriage 
With Blanche remaining an utifliled blank. 

Of Blanelie Ferguson herself Armand told 
mo a tale which at first I utterly refused to 
credit. Among tlie records of tlioso days, I 
in on t ion tlie disappearance of iny little dog 
Miml. Tho poor creature had ill reality died 
from tho effects of—poison I And tills poison 
was licked from tlio side of tlio cup containing 
my medicine, a powerful Eastern drug, in¬ 
stantly fatal lu stronger quantity, but whose 
effect, administered in Its diluted state, had 
been to keep me in my weak anil prostrated 
condition. A drop of this falling by chance 
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on the outside of the dish when Blanche had 
hurriedly prepared It, my little Mind had 
suffered the fatal consequence. 

This circumstance, Armand confessed, 
heightened a suspicion already aroused, 
which ripened into certainty after experi¬ 
menting on himself with a portion of the 
same liquid in the cup, the result of which 
was a languor and illness far beyond its 
natural effect, intended, as it was, as simply 
a soothing draught. This determined him to 
act as lias been described, having in a secret 
interview warned Blanche that she was in 
his power, but pledging himself not to betray 
her should it not be repeated in the future, 

She confessed that her design had been 
merely to retard my recovery, that the better 
opportunity might bo afforded her to gain the 
love of Clarian, over whom she had already 
acquired a very strong influence, Armarnl, 
no longer troubled with apprehension, and 
moved with pity for the misguided girj, 
refrained from disclosing her terrible secret. 

St. Evremondo left me to rojoln his regi¬ 
ment. From that fatal field his fellow- 
officers returned triumphant, but a foreign 
soil lmtl closed over that gallant form. IIo 
who had been all life, and courage, and 
beauty, had lost his place among the ranks of 
the living, his courage powerless and his 
beauty dust. 

Then came the death of my father, brought 
on by trouble and anxiety in business affairs, 
for, as it seemed, through some unfortunate 
speculation, all his property was involved, 
leaving barely sufficient to satisfy tho claims 
of his creditors. I remained at home long 
enough to see my father laid beside my 
mother in tho family vault, and then I 
returned to Paris. 

In some vague way I learned that Aunt 
Caroline did not long survive my father, 
whom she had loved In early youth, and then 
Clarian and Blanche were married. Next 
came tho shock .of my husband’s death, and 


since then I have been alone. Friends I 
have none, and acquaintances but few. That 
vision in tho library has been fulfilled. 

But the taper has nearly burned itself out. 
Ah well, in another world the broken threads 
of life will all be gathered up. Many friends 
have I there already, and for others I will 
wait. Sometime Ac will come, Clarian my 
love and tho'lover of my youth. Then I 
believe will heavenly mercy right tho errors 
of our wasted life. . 


Here closed the record written by a hand 
long dead. How it passed into my possession 
matters not, I, Clariau Adair, have been a 
wanderer upon the face of the earth those 
many years, seeking peace, but finding none, 
forever driven by a haunting Nemesis that 
will not let me rest. 

There is a touch of madness in our race. 
Many of my ancestors, impelled by this 
restless demon, have wearied of their lives 
,ancl thrown them off; and my father himself 
•was subject to periods of morbid gloom. As 
for me, iny curse 1ms been that of variable- 
.ness. One moment I beheld the right, but 
with the next the vision was obscured, and I 
was fancy-led again. Heaven forgive me if 
the sin were mine! I have striven with 
heart and soul against it. 

In a moment of madness, half enchanted 
by a sorceress, half desolate with grief, I 
married. On that marriage I cannot dwell. 
Suffice it to say that Blanche Ferguson’s life 
ended in a way which properly succeeded its 
beginning. Dishonor terminated a career 
that had commenced In deceit, But it is not 
for me to judge her. 

0 my love, my beautiful Yirglnlc! The 
years of weary loneliness roll away, and I atn 
not sure whether I am looking hack to that 
brief bright past, or on to tho beautiful 
eternal future. Until that time, my first, 
last, only love, farewell! 
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